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PREFACE 

T'nis voluine reports the prcceedings of a conference on special 
education held at the University of Oregon from May 6-8, 1970, The 
conference participants, who represented mny diiferent fields, ad- 
dressed theinselvGS to the tl^ieme "New Organizational Patterns and De- 
livery Systenis'^ in a series of keynote spe'^.clies, as well as in group 
discussions. The papers included in this volume are copyedited ver- 
sions of these keynote addresses. 

The conference v/as sponsored by the National Consortium of Uni- 
versities Preparing AdTainistra tors of Special Education and by the 
University of Oregon, Department of Special Education. 

A special acknowledgment is extended to Mr. Kenneth Wyatt of the 
U.S. Office of Education for his participation in the conference. Re- 
grettably, his paper could not be included in this volume. 



introduction'' 



Recently, educators and graduate students representing many fields 
of education met at zhe University of Oregon to attend the Second Insti- 
tute of the A'ational Consortium of Universities Preparing Administrators 
of Special Education. The theme of the conference vjas "New Organiza- 
tional Patierns and Delivery Systems," and the various pre.<=; enters , few 
of whon were special educators, centered on such topics and issues as 
accountability, relevance, integration of subsystems, individualize' 
instruction, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, systems analysis, instruc- 
tional technology J differentiated staffing, creativity in the classroom, 
voucher systems, and others. Accountability, relevance, and integration 
of the handicapped were at least three well-known themes running through 
the various presentat:*ons . 

VJilliam Deterline framed a vital issue for the Institute in the 
form of three questions. "At som*: point,** he said, "the critical deci- 
sion must be made; Is it worth the headaches and problems that accom- 
pany a major charige? Can we afford not ^.o change? Must we avoid change 
in order to avoid the risk that the whole structure might collapse?** 
Inherent in the development and the utili.'sation of new organizational 

These remarks were prepared by Charles Meisgeier, Coordinator of 
the Special Education Administration Program at the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, and the following students: Larry Marrs, Robert 
Moore, and Robert Swans on. 
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patterns and delivery systems is the need for chctnge in the system. 
How does a system effect •:hange? How does it respond to its own fail- 
ure, and how does it accomplish or even establish its own goals? To 
effect change, some understanding of systems is imperative. 

Closed and Adaptive Systems 

F. Lee Brissey, a systems analyst, characterized systems as fall- 
ing along a continuuc: ranging from closed to adaptive. Generally, sys- 
tems fall into one of three characteristic types on this continuum: 
the closed system, the homeostatic system, or the adaptive system. 

The closed system tends to be unaware of the consequences of its 
interaction with its environment. It either refuses to accept, or it 
greatly distorts, feedback results in random behavior (that is, inter- 
actions with the system's environment which deiaionstrate little, if any, 
awareness of that environment). Because it refuses to be aware of Its 
environment and cannot plan for uhe contingencies of reality, the 
closed system proceeds inevitably toward destruction. 

The homeostatic system functions primarily to inaintain the status 
quo. It tends to manage feedback so as to maintain ^'things as they 
are" and 11"^ characterized by defensive, inflexible, and, not infre- 
quently, hostile behavior. As environmental contingencies change, the 
homeostatic system expends its resources in attempts to maintain be- 
haviors that served it under the old environmental contingencies. 
This leaves no resources for growth or adaptation. Thus, as environ- 
mental contingencies become more complex and/or different, the homeo- 
static system tends to regress toward becoming a closed system. 
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The adaptive systera atteinpts to uae feedback positively, utilizing 
it to inap out changes in the environment which, in turn, may require 
changes in that systeui's mode of interacting v;ith its en.vironjnent . In 
other words, the adaptive system accepts all feedback in order to bet- 
ter understand the. nature of its relationship to its environment and 
it uses this feedback zo make, more valid predictions about the conse- 
quences of its interacticas with its environment. Conscious of all 
its goals, the adaptive system moves toward their fulfillment. Realiz- 
ing the value of its resources, and those of its environment, the adap- 
tive system is able to function in harmony v/ith coexisting systems; it 
can move toward its goals with harmony. 

Harmony between an adaptive system and its environment is achiev- 
ed by finding the proper mix of restraints and freedoms for that par- 
ticular system. This implies that, for any given set of goals, and 
operating within any environment, a system may be designed to implement 
these goals. In short, systems can and do exist in a state of order 
with the environment. 

Brisk discussions throughout the Institute related to opening 
the system up, to integrating it both internally and externally, to 
making it more responsive to the needs of its environment, and to or- 
dering it so that it would meet its stated goals. Brissey nicely de- 
scribed an open, adaptive educational system as one whose goals may be 
stated in terms of delivering those gouds and services that facilitate 
the capacity of the clients themselves to function as adaptive, prob- 
lem-solving systems. 



the institute pointed up the fact that t,pecial education finds it- 
self in a dtleiBma not unlike that faced by the general field of educa- 
tioin* fne plight of general educati'.>n was described by A. William 
V^y^on-: "Education is life; school is a luoratorium on life/* T.,e 
c-a^lity ^n^^ effectiveness of the total educational system is being 
o^Qply challanged in the professional community and by the publ .c at 

Aa^'^^O^^n'^aPittty J Relevancej and Integration 

Thr^e coiniflon themes ran through the presentations of the Insti- 
tat^^s speakers. They were accountability, relevanca, and integration. 
Ac^oa'untaPitiPi^ in systems is the responsible and fruitful utilization 
of sys texn ^ud environmental resources. Relevance is the successful 
^Pping oz changes in the environment on the system, leading to changes 
in- t^e syscem itself needed to meet its goals under the new set of en-^ 
vitoHniential demands and needs. Integvavion is the smooth, accurate, 
an-d b(^rie£icial flow of information and resources between the subsets 
of t^e s/scem and between that system and coexi .sting systems. The ac^ 
tuaii2at'-0ta of these three concepts in the field of education has been 
a inuCh--t^ll<^<sd-^about, but slow and painf uJ , process. 

Insl-iCUte discussions of accountability were peppered with such 
st^t^m^nCs > "Much of education could be described as pulpit center- 
ed a^^d kriOv/le<ige dispensing, in which students do not get focused on 
Very oft^n. Very little of the so-called innovation in education has 
filt^^red dcWn to where much, if any, difference occurs in students. 
Appai^t^.ntly, j lodging from the data that are already available, there 
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are ;;ays of going about educating students thae are better than the 
v:ays v;e have been using.'' 

A radical proposal described by Jack Birch proinises to do much zo 
nascen the derrJLse of closed educauion systenis. He reported on the use 
or voucher sy sue ins, v;r:ica would alicv; school consumers (children and 
parencs) to choose sc/ooi dependin;^ on their o\<rn criteria of what a 
school should offer. Perlorrriance contracting with private educacional 
organizations, V7here the contract is considered fulfilled only when 
tne students meet predei'.erruined and specified educational objectives, 
snould make public school educators, including their university sup- 
pliers, take heed. In fact. Birch reports that "the move now . . , is 
tov>7ard the purchase of educational diagnosis and instruction. . . we are 
moving toward the private sector in the purchasing of services/' 



dapttoe :J:^ evens 



I>raat forms of adaptive behavior may public schools adopt in order 
to reir^in viable? A number of conference papers discussed types of 
adaptive behavior that may need to become a part of an educational sys- 
tem's standard operating:, procedure. Significant among these concepts 
are differentiated staffing, the voucher system mentioned above, per- 
formance contracting, precision teaching, instructional technology, 
theory Y or Z administration, and a systeiris analysis approach to the 
vjhole educational process. Nearly all these proposals include the 
clearcut identification of instructional goals for the client and opera- 
tional goals for the system. 

Differontiated staffing was characterized by Robert Gourley 



as an 
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attep.pt to utilize a wider range of resources in the schools. Resour- 
ces are drawn not only from the school environment itself, but also 
from the cominunity. Those working in this plan are called on to do 
whatever they do best; and an attempt is made to pay them according to 
their demonstrated competency, not on the basis of their position in 
the bureaucratic hierarchy. This type of behavior is clearly adaptive; 
it reflects a system^s willingness to change internally to meet the de- 
mands for increased efficiency, i.e., better teaching. It also indi- 
cates that the system is willing to open up, to go outside of its tra- 
ditional resources (i.e., the immediate school staff and faculty) and 
work with and accept feedback from its environment (the community). 
There have been eif forts "'n this direction in the past, but many re- 
flected what Miles called a "bastardized human relations approach." 
These efforts used community resources in a token manner, primarily for 
public relations. The Beaverton Plan, as presented to the Institute, 
utilizes a variety of resources in a variety of ways to meet its goal — 
educating childran. 

The vow::^er system^ in which the consumer selects the school of his 
choice, primarily fosters feedback about a system^s interact-ron with 
its environ7^*^nt. If the system is meeting the environmental demands 
placed upon it, i.e., providing good, acceptt^ble educational services, 
it. enjoys the continued support of that environment. If it fails to 
meet the demands, environmental support is withdrawn and the system 
perishes. The establishment of an effective voucher jystem, with its 
built-in strict accountability, forces the educational system to either 
become more adaptive or gc out of business. 



P-sr'jj'i'-'^'iar'jci coyit-pa^ '^iyig is another manifestation of adaptive be^ 
havior* To successfully secure and fulfill a performance contract^ the 
system roust (1) realistically detenaine the needs of each of its clients, 
v:i!:h particular regard to the environmental demands that will be placed 
on ci.at client; (2) state clearly and specifically the performances it 
iv^xll deliver tc that client:, how these per fo nuances will be achieved, 
and how they will be validated; and (3) be cognizant of and able to 
mobilize the various resources germane to its go«-ls. 

:'i'eat3loy: z-ea:yhiKp is an adaptive system within itself; when fit-- 
ted into the larger educational system, it becomes an adaptive subsystera. 
That is, precision teaching requires identification of che demands made 
upon its clients. It than converts these demands into relevant education- 
al and behavioral obj^tctives. Constant feedback is sought via the clients' 
per forn^-^.nce. The meaningf ulness of objectives and the appropriateness of 
che strategies designed to achieve then is frequently reviewed. A will- 
ingness to change methods and strategies to meet changing environmental 
contingencies is imperative. 

Irieti'uctionaZ. i->j^':'rV:jlcgy uses precision teaching metliodology , an 
adaptive system itself, supplemented by hardware that increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the inscruction. The hardware alone, however, should- not 
be confused with the adaptive behaviors that determine the effective uce 
of that hardware. Successful instructional technology requires the in- 
tegration of sound instructional methodology, based on a relevant educa- 
tional rationale and curriculum., with appropriate instructional hardware. 
Instructiona]. technology exhibits another critical adaptive behavior; 
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it recognizes the limits of its effectiveness. It realizes tha.t human 
relations skills ar- of its purview, and that the responsi-- 

bility for the de f: a skills will remain with ^. classroom 

teacher ♦ 

On the whole, emerging administrative patterns were viewed by In- 
stitute participants as attempts by administrators to function as adap- 
tive systems themselves, to foster adaptive behavior in their organiza- 
tions, and to cultivate it: in their clients. One of the characteristics 
of the adaptive system is its irritability; it is sensitive to changes 
in its structure and its environment. William Wayson discussed adap-- 
tive administrative patterns and their effectiveness in the administra- 
tion of an open school in urban Syracuse, New York. The school was open 
to the community, to both parents and siblings of the pupils. Interest- 
ed members of the community were given free access to the school. Their 
feedback was utilized. As a result, the youngsters were receiving an 
education based on the deinands of their environment, and they were being 
prepared to meet the contingencies that future environments will impose 
on them. Though it makes no claim to perfection, the Syracuse project 
was noted by Wayson as a system exhibiting many adaptive behaviors. 

The use of systeim analysis in the educational setting reflects 
adaptive systems behavior on the part of educational administrators. In 
reality, its impact can be felt in many effective types of adaptive be- 
havior, for goals need to be identified, success measured, and the eco- 
nomic expenditure of both effort and resources studied. For change to 
be progress rather than random alteration of behavior, procedures such 
as systems analysis need to be employed. 



A Farallel System 

Special education was developed to meet ^^e needs of cb-ii^^ren who 
were not being served adecaately, at all^ X>y the general education 
system, It has become a parallel system, des^^^ed to meet the neec:s 
of some of the population excluded from regui^^ education services. As 
Pach, it has been segregated from regular edu^^^ion services; segregated 
classrooms were established, separate lunch p^^'lods were maititained, 
separate recesses x,7ere set up, etc. Setting i>P parallel systems to 
meet needs noi: being met by the established s/^^em is a cotmuon device 
of highly bureaucratic structures, 

The parallel system — known as special e^^^ation — has grown sub- 
stantially since its inception. With its gitoV^^^ has emerged a new pro- 
fessional — the Special educator. New professi-^^s tend to prog^^ess 
through a precictable developmental sequence, ^^cording to Dwig"ht MacDonald. 
Special education has not strayed from that s^'^^ence. It has developed 
professional organizations, professional and ^^^olarly jou:fnals; and, to 
some degree, it has adopted the cloak of eliti^^. Special education ad- 
ministration has attempted to establish its theoretical body of 
knowledge — an effort Willenberg has challenge(^ self-serving • In 
short, the professionals in the field of sp^cJ-^l education have support- 
ed the notion and practice of a parallel syst^^* 

Recer^ articles in Exceptional Children ^^^lare that if excep- 
tional children are really to be served, the ef^tem now responsible for 
serving them must be changed; it must become Adaptive system. Again, 
Deterline^s question presents itself to spaci^-'^ Educators as well as to 

ERIC 
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general educators: *'Must we avoid change to avoid tb^ ti-^k ^hat the 
whole structure might collapse?^' 

The Consov: ' as an Adaptive System 

e Consortium of Universities ^'repax'i^^ A^tu^^is^^^tof s 

of. Special Education itself may be viewed ;is an adapi;^^^^ Sy^t^^. This 
is evidenced by the occupational range of those who w"^"^^ ^sl^^^ to speak 
at the conference. While university professors wer(^ ^^-^ ^b^^id^^cc, there 
was a school principal who statevi that a luan who has ^^^^Pe<^ the Cou^ 
cepts of administration can administer anything* A s^^oc?l ^^peXinten- 
dent stressed the use of outside resources in publiQ ^^]\o^X ^^assrooins 
and planned his differential staffing patterns around c(^^^-ept that 

"staff utilization should be. based upon teacher compe^^^tic;^ fespoti^ 
sibility to help students achieve behavioral obj ectiy^^j' t^^ive^sity 
students, while not on the official speakers list, ma^^ t:h^itiS<^xves heard 
and felt throughout the conference. 

Consortium Report 

In the preface to the report of the 1969 Natiq^^^ C°n/^-^ence of 
Colleges Preparing Administrators of Special Educatio^^* L^tx^^^ Lucito 
viewed that Conference's efforts as primarily posit^v^* n^ti^S what he 
considered tc be three significant milestones: (1) ^.f^^ ^i^^atiori of 
the consortium with the University Council for Educati^^Ua^ Administra- 
tion (UCEA) ; (2) the continued shared responsibility ^5 t>otl^ doctoral 
students and university faculty members in the develoj;^^nt training 
programs, not only at the various colleges and unive^-^^tie^^ b^it also 
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in the consortium activities themselves; and (3) the continued sharing 
of ideas among the various training programs involved. 

Events at the Eugene conference indicate that special education 
.iHrnTnis- "s are not willing to av^id change to avoid the risk that 

wiio. o^ructure as a parallel system might collapse. Three acts 
confirm that unwillingness. First, the affiliation of the consortium 
with UCEA. Second, the expanded exchange of information between gen- 
eral and special educators. Third, the dialogue between special and 
regular educators centered around the integration of the handicapped 
into the regular or main system. 

The first point cannot be passed over lightly. If, as is strong- 
ly indicated, administrative leadership is a critical factor in change, 
then the most appropriate and potent place to begin that process of 
change is at the top leadership ].evel. This applies particularly to 
the future leaders in the field of education. The vehicle most able to 
influence this change is UCEA, for it has impact on all school adminis- 
trators, not just special education administrators. The affiliation 
with UCEA means that special education is reaching out, risking its 
present structure in order to become a more viable, adaptive component 
of the educational system, 

Conctusion 

No summary of the consortium activities "for the past year would be 
complete without recognizing and commending Marty Martinson for the out- 
standing job he and his students and the Consortium Executive Committee 
have done to make this conference a success. Their efforts; constitute a: 
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Immense contribution to the growth and development of the Consortium. 

Are the goals of special education any different from the goals 
of regular education? Special educators are no longer talking to them- 
sel/es. They are gaining the ear and tapping the resources of other 
educator and they are bringing their own resources into the whole of 
general education. The parallel system of special education has, de- 
spite its many shortcomings, produced information and methodologies that 
should prove valuable to the whole field of education as well as pro- 
viding educational strategies for meeting the needs of the exceptional 
child. Much of the work in individually prescribed instruction (IPX), 
precision teaching, and educational diagnosis originates in special edu- 
cation's parallel system. The transfer of the responsibility for learn- 
ing from the student to the educational system has strong support among 
special educators. The special educator does not come empty handed into 
I'-ie la ^-ger .system of general education. 

The demands on both, the general field of education and on special 
education have forced both of those systems to begin to open up, not 
only to each other, but also to the demands and needs of an ever more 
complex, rapidly changing environment. How can we escape the necessity 
and the inevitability of becoming more adaptive? 



DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 

Ted Ward"^ 



IMPROVEMENT 



Although my involvemenc with special education has been fairly 
recent and my experience with administration rather slight, I believe 
1 share some of the interests and concerns of this group, which I trust 
we ivTill be able to explore together. This will perhaps set the scene 
for more careful and deliberate studies as the conference proceeds. 

Several years ago, v^hen Lou Alonso and I wrote the proposal for 
the Instructional Materials Center (IMC) that we developed at Michigan 
State University (MSU) , it was our intention — reflected in the pro- • 
posal — to find ways to bring together the forces in the behavioral 
sciences to provide more promising isolutions to the problems of deliveii- 
ing instructional services. Specifically, we wanted to find a way to 
combine some of the interests and efforts in the College of Education 
that were directed toward instructional systems design x;ith the forces 
that had been long-standing in special education in order to really 
accomplish something in the improvement of education for handicapped 
children. The IMC that the Bureau for Education of the Handicapped 
established at MSU has been operating since its establishment among 
that first group of centers. Our first job was to obtain some insight 

if 

Ted Ward is Director of the Institute for Research in Human 
Q Learning at Michigan State University. 
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and understanding about the nature of instructional materials centers 
and the concept of delivery systems in the educational world at that 
tinie. 



would like to share some of our conclusions with you. We discovered 
that the delivery of instructional resources was largely at the stage 
of development represented in the pipeline model shown in Fig, 1: 
great ideas and innovations were somehow funneled into a pipeline, 
which served as the delivery system to the classroom. Looking mure 
closely i we discovered some things that were not very encouraging. For 



Looking over the field, we made some interesting^ 



Innovotions 



Great 
Ideas 



Clever 
Things 




The Pipeline 




The 
Classroom 



Lost 
Words 



Gimmicks 



How to moke the model work : 

1. Scrape something up. 

2. Shovel it in. 

3. Shove it along. 

4. Pray. 



Fig. 1 — VvgeZine model of the delivery of instructional resources 
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instauce, some of the things being shoveled into the system were r^'Tn- 
micks and unproven bright idea- /Vf' . ,eful analysis, we 

discovered imbedded in this racdel a concept of how to make it work: 
First you scrapie up sc-.niething; then you shovel it in and rhove it along; 
and, finally, y prav This seamed to be rather typical of what was 
being ^lone wit' instructional delivery systems. 

There seeined noz o be much thought, at least within the areas we 
surveyed, about the definition of the roles and functions within 
instructional resource delivery systens. Perhaps this was too strong 
a condemnation; ':»u!i: of course we are willing to share in the condemna- 
tion, since seme c " us have not .looved the whole process along all that 
much since! 

As we start c if this conference, in v.:^hicri we are asked to look at 
new concepts of th\e or^^anizatLiu and ^elivex'y of instructional services 
for handicapped childreH-, it might be useful to look at some of the 
thiu'^s a systems analysis view of education allows us to do, and at 
soira of the consequence, of taking a systems analysis view. Most of 
yoa are well ahead of inc:^ as far as knowing what systems design means for 
educational administrate >n, so I will only attempt to add some observa- 
tions and propositions about systems design as it relates to instruc- 
ti nal services. 

Instructional systems concepts ha^/e several distinct consequences 
for" instructional services., some of wliic h have great value. Seven are 
described beloA.. in order ~Df increasins significance (the first two are 
the lesist cor.seq \;2ntial axirJ may, in ::t, border on the facetious!): 



1. One consequence of systems analysis concepts is that they 
provide one more way to talk about things we do not really under- 
stand. Since systems jargon is much easier to learn than com- 
puter jargon, it turns out to be a handy way for many people to 
get instant erudition. There are only about eight words you need 
to talk "systems talk"; you need about fourteen to talk "computer 
talk." 

In a sense, then, the problems that have been addressed to 
instructional systems design have been ones that we really do not 
know too much about. This has served one valuable function. If 
you really feel you do not understand enough about the variables 
in a particular problem, you say, "Let's do a systems analysis." 
It may very well be that this makes us a little more honest about 
what we can and cannot understand. I think, for example, of the 
current U.S. Office of Education project to develop models of 
teacher education for elementary teachers. You are likely famil- 
iar with these ten models , one of which v^as built at MSU. Every 
one of thes'i ten projects uses, in one way or another, a systems 
design concept— a reflection of this first consequence. Systems 
analysis allows us the use of fresh terminology to deal with prob- 
lems that we know we do not understand; whether or not this pro- 
duces more understanding is debatable. 

2. The second thing that is produced by Chinking in terms of 
systems analysis in education is a deep anxiety over the dehumani- 
zation of education. In explaining systems concepts in reference 
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to education, I try to illustrate the difference it makes to 
think of education in systems analysis terms (Fig, 2). In 

mkT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE. . . 
1- to think of students as input? 

2. to plan to get and use feedback? 

3. to use a design concept that does not 
specifically inention teacher-? 

4. to think of learning as changed behavior*'? 

lFtg» 2 — A systems view of education 

educational systems, for example, the input is used to represent 
that which ccmes into the system to be processed — and goes out as 
output of the system. It makes a difference to think of students 
as inputs Although this sounds almost inhuman, it forces us to 
face up to the attunement (or lack of attunement) between the 
capabilities of the Ip.amer bs-A the demand.9 of the system* 

It does make a difference to plan to obtain and to use 
feedbacks When we use words like feedback j it may sound as if 
the processes are so mechanical that there may be no room for 
people and human feelings. Of course, one of the most threaten- 
ing things about the use of systems terminology in education is 
the tendency of systems terminology not to use words like teaohov^ 
In systems terins, teachers are human components in the processing 
system* And teachers can get shaken up over chat! You use be- 
havioral criteria to define and defend learning, and you end r:p 
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with definitions like learning is changed behavior." Ml of 
ttleSe terms and concepts have a certain dehumanizing tendency, 
aUd ve should b^. zareful not to defend that tendency. It hardly 
sOeHis fair, however, for systems engineers to take all the blame 
for dei ., aaiiizing education in our time; there are other forces 
that have been at it so much longer! 

3. The third consequence is the first of those that we might 
c^ll distinct advantages: emphasis on specification of objec- 
tiv'-s* I'/hether wt are talking about what happened because of 
teaching machines, what happened because of programed instruc- 
tion, ot any of the other innovative trends, the emphasis on 
objectives has a certain value in educational plar.ning. An em- 
phasis on instructional objectives tends to embarrass the system 
iut^ really looking at itself in terms of its objectives. If an 
iUst^iCution has been allowed to deve].op without continuous and 
particular reexamination of its objectives, a review of these ob- 
j ectives will tend to nudge the institution in rather healthy 
vrays. I msan embarrass and nudge in the most constructive sense: 
to ixiaKe. thti institution aware of the extent to which it has let 
goals > "purposes, and objectives become subordinate to maintenance 
of the status quo and institutional "stability." An emphasis on 
ohj actives also produces clarity — at least verbal clarity. It 
aXlo\ff& a reexamination of values, and it focuses on products, 
rhis Seems to be very appropriate in a day when we have become 
V^ry process oriented, almost to the exclusion of concern about 
the pxoducts of the processes. , 
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4. Another consequence of systems analysis thinking in education 
is an emphasis on feedback, which is timely now, when educational 
institutions and their decisionmakers are having to learn to 
listen. I am impressed that our values switch so rapidly that we 
ge' into a kind of projective confusion that says, "Our kids are 
more militant than your kids ; ya, ya, ya!'^ The capacity of an 
institution and its leado.vs to listen to feedback is very healthy* 
Those of us wl\o v ^ai \^th people must become deeply aware of the 
value of learning to listen. Learning to listen ar.d to pay atten- 
tion to evaluative data for other than the obvious and simple 
uses (making judgments — that this one has achieved and that one 
has not) could make a great difference in the way we approach in- 
structional managemettt. If we saw the system as being on trial, 
not just the kids, then I think something very significant might 
happen. The more we focus on feedback, the more we become a\^^are 
of the role and function of feedback in the management and re- 
finement of the system* i\nd we become more aware that the value 
of evaluative rlatn Is not simply in telling \^ether or not a 
child has achieved, hut in telling wlxether or not the system has 
achieved for that diild, 

5. The fifth consequence is less isolation for education and edu-^ 
cators. Probably because we are ostracized by other of our aca-- 
demic colleagues, and possibly because of ovir own rather indepen- 
dent nature, we tend to accept a separate status from the rest of 
the academic community (for those in the public schools, it is with 
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Kmm to the rest of tiie intellecfaal comuaity), One of the 
consequences of system thinking is that we can identify our prob- 
lens and niecharisins with those of Mny other fields, I think the 
clearest exaif le is in the field of coBiaications, For Bany 
years, people in comunications have been talking about senasri, 
Kmevs, imsap, and ekarf, as well as feeM, sifds, 
and noise, Ihey refer to smrlmm in fem^tion, which pro- 
duce mvg and then produce feedhaak mmfs. These are re- 
ceived by the on^rd senkt, in whom they produce ex^emnm 
ana ^rceptions, which result in rssaje dji^twnt and wsaje 
Mrmissim. 

A coBunications lodel, which is invariably a syslams mdel, 
becoffis a point of comon reference with the field of connunica- 
tions, Infoniation systems models, of the sort shown in Fig, 3, 
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describe basic functicns iii instruction, An educator can fill in 
the equivalent terras from educatlcn; this will describe the par* 
dcular part of the instructional system that is concerned with 
the cowrication of inforiRation in the classroom to the learner, 
I'he dotted line at the bottom of the figure indicates that feedback 
messages may or k^i not be received, a challenge both to educators 
and to comunications engineers, 

One of the consequences, then, of systems analysis thought 
has been to help us draw appropriately from other disciplines, 
particularly the behavioral sciences. Hodels and concepts, par- 
ticularly those of infonrialion flow and information processing, 
allow us both to think in another, perhaps tetter, way about our 
problems and to identify with colleagues in other academe 
pursuits, 

6. The sixth consequence of systems analysis thought is that it 
provides a logical tool for taking account of the many elements 
that go together and affect each other in terms of educational 
goals and thus •:^n'^titute an educational enterprise, Educational 
admnistrators for years have been aware of what today might be 
called inteTCOf^Qnent J^ektionshi'^s, And, althou^ we perhaps 
get from systems analysis only a new vocabulary for old idea?, it 
probably goes further: it makes not just teminological but func- 
tional differences to have systematic procedures by which to iden- 
tify and relate the cosiponents of any communication or education 
enterprise and the processes they produce. It keeps us from hav- 
ing quite so many blind spots, 
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7. The seventh consequence of applying systems analysis thought 
to education is that it provides a tool for breaking out of tradi- 
tional models and preconceptions. (This Is not to say that sys- 
tems analysis is the only such tool~thv-re are even various drugs 
that allow one to do this.) The heuristic aspects of systems 
analysis and design can allow one to escape, at least experimen- 
tally, the rigid boundaries of experience that have produced pre-' 
conceptions about the nature of things. Such heuristic models 
permit breaking with that most important of all constraints, the 
notion that we have to be "realistic." Any systems design, in 
the final analysis, attempts to be realistic—but after thiaking 
through a problem, rather than applying the constraints of sup- 
posed reality before deeply examining the contemporary situation. 
We have reviewed here the consequences of systems thought in edu- 
cation. I have emphasized consequences rather than processes and pro- 
cedures for two reasons: First, I can list the consequences from one 
man's point of view without so much danger of retreading old ground. 
Second, this approach may encourage those who have not yet done so to 
investigate some of the excellent literature on systems ar...alysis con- 
cepts. For example, a booklet has r.icently been released by the 
Government Printing Office (at the enticing cost of forty-five cents), 
written by Walter Le Baron. Its title is long (as you might: expect of 
this sort of publication): Systems Analysis and Lecanlng Systems in 
the Development of Elementary Teacher Education Models. Le Baron i 
examined and evaluated the ten projects in teacher education (mention- 
ed earlier) for the U.S. Office of Education. In order to ensure 
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understanding of his report, he prepared a primer, which is a much- 
needed review, illustrated by the ten projects, of systetns analysis 
thought as it relates to educational planning and administration. Ad- 
ministrators in general and special education administrators in par- 
ticular are encouraged to read this brief book, both to get a view of 
systems analysis as it relates to education and to learn what new ap- 
proaches to training elementary teachers the U.S. Office of Education 
has initiated. (The resulting projects may have considerable impact 
on all future teacher education.) 

Delivery systsms for instructional services are a particular con-- 
cem of chose of ul^ who have been developing and operating special edu- 
cation IMCs and Re^'^.onal Media Centers. There are some eighteen units 
in this network, now called the Special Education Instructional 
Materials Network, coordinated by a Council for Exceptional Children 
branch under contract to tae Department of Education. We have each 
focused on delivery systems, and we have been encouraged by federal 
support to engage in a certain amount of evaluation and even more trial 
and error. A generalized view of the delivery system and its major 
subsystems in special education instructional services is shown in 
Fig. 4. This figure also illustrates some of the points made in the 
first section of this paper. 

We can first observe that a delivery system is not merely a pipe- 
line. Nor is it simply mechanical. It is not something that is 
created, set into motion, and expected to continue to exist, A de- 
livery system is a continuous interaction among six sets of people: 
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SYSTEM B 




Fig. delivery system and its major subsystems 

\ 
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innovators, evaluators, communicators, decisionmakers, retrainers, and 
impleinentors. A systenis anai'jiv.is view cuts through the stereotyped 
roles and functions (such as those of teacher and principal) to ac- 
count for functions -that are fundamental to the system. One principal 
might function as an evaluator, communicator, and decisionmaker, while 
another might function as a communicator and retrainer. Many teachers 
function as iraplementors. Breaking away from the status-role labels, 
in favor of more functional labels, we arrive at the following model: 
a delivery system is an interaction among six sets of people (above) , 
or six functions filled by various people; a delivery system is also 
an orderly set of procedures to identify, test, inform about, decide 
on, adapt, adopt, or reject new or altered educational procedures. 

A delivery system for special education must arise frcm a focus on 
the components and the support mechanisms required by instructional 



procedures, k typical c ivery system must ^^11. -' multiple sources to 
multiple tai^gets. Espe ^iall^^ for instructional .resources in special 
aducation, use of a sifi. gle-source model is a strategic error. For ex- 
ample, a regioual IMC cannot: be seen as an adequate --iugle source. 
IMCs ser\'e as a collective mechanism linking Multiple sources and mul- 
tiple targets. An IMo lects froiT: tae soa^'C^s — each one individual- 
ly — and delivers to the Largeris throu^ appropriately functioning in- 
dividuals. Sources mc:y be particular classrooms, while other class- 
rooms may targets. Sources may also be Research and Demonstration 
(R&D) labs, which tn2.y be targei:^ in other cases. Classical, fixed con- 
cepts like olczssroornsj teachers,, and administx^atot'S are redefined in 
terms of th^ goals and functions of a delivery system. 

Figure ^ is a small-scale view of a complex delivery system in con- 
trast with th^ pipeline model. In this model, something coming from 
system A (indicated by the delivery bracket) is put in the form of in- 
formation ai'^^ Is delivered to system B thro^Sh a variety of buffers, 
some of which tend to reject and resist. prota these buffers, and from 
system B itself^ feedb: d-. is derived, vhicla ^^lakes a difference in the 
kind and flow of information. (A word is ns^ded here about the dis*- 
tinction between evaluative data and feedba^^^ data — a matter less of 
content than of uS^* Evaluative data may ot may not be used as 
feedback data, xhe issue is whether or not data are used to change 
the system,) 

Idiias have to originate somewhere. Originating procedures or ma-^ 
terials can thought of as a function of system A. Then comes the 
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matte of t 'ect'. - what is to be disse:ninate^., which C£in be done wise- 
ly or :.:-«ri-3-- ly. icr orderly selection process is needed for an effec- 
tive a^a.lirc —j sysn^^. Next, as Fig. 4 illustrates, che flow of infor- 
mation c^ir 3 int£:rr^if ied and focused as to meaning, ain, direction, 
and scc De. iowev^ir. information alone may or may not produce adoption 
of ideas chare Jarlson^s research has helped us recc gnize • that it 

is not ly the .A''ai3. ability of i:nf ormation that produces adoption 

and chc:.ige; it is a niuch more complicated process. Information itself 
is only one part — and sometimes a very small part — of the whole process 
of dissendnat ion , adoption, and diffusion of ideas. 

Effective communication in a delivery system depends on feedback, 
(This is a theorem of communications, racher thaia an observation.) In 
system B, several buffer forces keep information from flowing readily 
into B (i.e., toward adoption)* The system's stability depends to some 
extent on maintenance of the status quo* People who deliberately main- 
tain the status quo function as a buffer force, although they may be 
sincerely concerned. For example, some faculty members strongly re- 
sist accepting procedures that others of the same faculty aavocate, 

A second protector of the status quo is reactionary behavior. Most 
institutions contain certain people who are intensely wedded to the 
status quo and who reject anything that mi^t produce change, A third 
protector is simple complacency~not really ar. active protection or de- 
fense of the status quo, but just a '*who cares?" attitude. 

Beyond the issues of dissemination procedures there are questions 
of valiijes.. In ^lur work at the Regional IMC. we have been trying to 
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raise value questions over the whole area oi delivery systems. It is 
not professionally responsible to operate wlchout concern for integrity 
Ho.iest dissemination cannot be based on forces of influence and manipu- 
lation that bypass the responsible decisionmaker's role in system B. 
Dissemination is making a decisionmaker in 3 aware of and critical of 
the kinds of changes implied by particular information, so that he 
treats these data among his sets of available alternatives • As a dis- 
seminator, you have done all that you should when you provide for the 
decisionmaker an understandable experience so that he can include among 
his considerations the new component or procedure that you are attempt- 
ing to disseminate. 

Studying instructional resource delivery systems raises such ques- 
tions as, In system A, where are the major sources of ideas, procedures 
and materials? Some of these are classrooms and teachers; where are 
they? Some of these are R&D centers; where are they: Some of these 
are developmental projects; where are they? Some of these are commer- 
cial sources; where are they? These questions might seem easy, but it 
is surprising how hc-;d it is to get exhaustive answers in this day of 
diverse efforts and scattered activities. Particularly in special edu- 
cation, knowing all that is going on is hard enough, to say nothing 
about the question of what is worth knowing. 

Questions related to dissemination are also of tlie How? sort. 
Listening, testing, and filter?.ng input from the elements of system A, 
as in Fig. 4, are basic to the linkage functions. Because neither sys- 
tem A nor system B typically can do this testing and filtering, IMCs 
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or other units in the deliver-/ system must tesc instructional materials 
tor their effectiveness. These evaluative ager.cies will necessarily 

employ some highly skilled people, not just custodians for films and 

books. 

There are also important questions about how to carry the filtered 
flow to the various elements of system B, as well as the problem of 
converting abstract ideas into practical terms Tcithin B. Many times 
what come out of system A are little more than theoretical specifica- 
tions; since system B may have no means of translating the specifica- 
tions into applications, some other unit in the delivery system must do 
the translation. And when we look at system B (the target system) , 
v/e are primarily concerned with reaching the decisionmakers. We must 
know their information assimilation habits j this is very important. 
A new problem of today is the avalanche of information, publications, 
and media. We have to ask, mo are the people in system B? ^at are 
their input habits; what inputs of information are they already at- 
tuned to? mat are their styles of decisionmaking? And then, concern- 
ing implementors, mat are their- reward systems? 

The matter of reward systems must not be overlooked. Many times 
we operate on the naive assumption that if something is a better way, 
it sells itself—because after all, everyone is interested in a better 
way. However, not all teachers are interested in a better mousetrap. 
In fact, it is not even safe to assume that all teachers are interest- 
ed in better instruction! Teachers and adminiatratora operate within 
personal and corporate reward systems. What are they? VThat "turns 
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them on?" To what do they relate? Reading between the lines in the 
literature on diffusion aiid dissemination, one way to get things changed 
is to buy change. But the payoff must be in the "right on'* age! 

What training is needed by implementors? It does no good to de- 
liver materials and procedures to system B if its personnel are not 
trained to ensure implementation* The What? questions about system B, 
the sort systems engineers refer to as problems of environment, also 
must be answered: What are the system's characteristics? What are the 
overall constraints within which the particular procedure or material 
will have to function? 

To review, what are the forces or procedures that show promise for 
the improvement of learning? And what are the data that we have to 
deal with? — data about learners, their values, their needs, their ca- 
pabilities. In comparing these data, there emerges a logic for identi- 
fying practices, procedures, and instructional materials that would 
make a valuable difference in education. An effective link between 
source and target depends on oiderly, identifiable functions to identi- 
fy, test, inform, decide, adapt, and adopt. The evaluative feedback 
loop and the recycling of the functions assures vitality and relevancy. 
The payoff is at the local level, where the primary responsibility for 
personnel and instructional materials rests. Here the delivery system 
culminates in the instructional experience itself, resulting in learn-^ 
ing for handicapped children in association with other children — ^and 
in relationship to the rest of society* 



THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AS AN ADaF'^IVE SYSTEM 

F- Lee Brxssey 



The theme of this conference, ^'New Organi^^^^ionaJ ^attertig and 
Delivery Systems," at once raises a host of int^^^stirag and iitiportant 
questions for all of us, A good conference therf^^ should do e^^accly 
that. And speaking for myself, this conference ^^eme outstanding 
success, for certainly it has generated in me ^ ^^riecy of ch^lenging 
and fascinating questions. Among these, I wou^^J like to shar^ four or 
five very briefly with you. 

To what does the phrase organizational pat-p^^s refer? Why are we 
concerned with new organizational patterns? A jr^^ated question is, 
U^hat are delivery systems (whether we regard t]^^S^ as ol^ or n^v) ? I/nat 
is to be delivered? To whom? l^Jhen? And, perh^^'Q most litiportantly , 
Why? I^at relationship, if any, holds between ^^^S^iz^tional patterns 
on the one hand and delivery systems on the ot]\^f^ 

For me there is an overriding question, oixe ^^^^t catches vip the 
preceding four. It has to do with what I consij^^ an urgent question 
fo. ./.L us in our time: What is the relationship oi ^he individual 
human being to organizational p.^rterns and deli^^^^^ sy^cems^-ti^ose who 
devise the materials and those who devise the d^j^^^^ry activities? I 
include certainly those who receive these activit^^^a, w^^o^oeve^ they 
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may be. I am particularly interested in the human problem. The follow- 
ing remarks reflect my efforts to "muddle about" in these questions and 
to do the muddling from the point of view of a general systems concep- 
tualist or general systems theorist (at least as far as my understand- 
ing of what these chaps are up to allows me to go) . 

First, then, I would like to ask a very primitive question: Wnat 
miSht we mean by an organizational pattern? At the most fundamental 
level, the term orgco^.izational seems to refer to a specified collec- 
tion (or set) of interrelated things: attributes, concepts, signs, and 
people. Human beings, for exaiqjle, and their diverse behavioral prop- 
erties are a particularly appropriate set for the organizational ques- 
tion. The te.rm interrelatiorifihips means, at least, a coordering of 
properties. And when things are coordered, we may then speak about a 
set of things as structured — structured somehow in space and in time. 

Structure, in turn, may be treated as variable; aid it may be ex- 
amined in at least two ways. There is a question of the form of struc- 
ture and there is a question of the amount of structure. As we begin 
to examine the question of structure in soma depth, we come to realize 
that structure is not a matter of certainty, nor a question of rigidity; 
structure varies in degree, 5;ome structures showing, perhaps, random- 
ness or total disord&x, others showing high order and, therefore, from 
almost every point of view, high predictability. 

Another way of viewing structure is to say that questions concern- 
ing the amount of structure in a given set of objects or people or be- 
haviors entail the concepts of variety (or variability) and constraint. 



We cannot toeaningfully use the term structure unless there is first 
variety or variability. 

la more informational terms, following the lead of Wendell Gamer, 
structure can be spoken of ss related unaertaintu y or in systems terms, 
cotistrcd^ned vaxn^ety. Both are important — constraint and variety, cer- 
tainty and uncertainty. Thus defined, structure may be treated as an 
internal property of a given set; and when the evidence warrants, we 
can treat the sets as being organized. 

In a similar sense, the term structure or organiaation may be ap- 
plied to other sets and to the relationship between two or more struc- 
tured sets. From these rather ambiguous, or at least abstract, concepts 
we may begin to carve the everyday notions of organization and environ- 
luent. Vie begin to sense the force of Professor Ross Ashby's Law of 
Requisite Variety. By this view, the viability of any organization de- 
pends on, among other things, the ability of the organization to sus- 
tain at least as much variety as that which characterizes the environ- 
ment. Or some of you may be acquainted with Professor Walter Buckley's 
work in the same area; he has stated the matter, *^Only variety can 
regulate variety. " 

More succinctly, again quoting Buckley, "Rigidification of any 
given institutional structure must eventually lead to disruption or dis- 
solution of the (organization) by way of the internal upheaval or in- 
effectiveness against external challenge." 

For a preliminary view of organization as constrained variety, I 
would like to turn to the matter of organizational design, and to ask 
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some questions through the vehicle of a metaphor-a rather extended 
iiHitaphor, which, like all metaphors, calls attention to a purely hypo- 
thetical situation. The question here is largely, How do we invent new 
patterns of organization, i.e., internal arrangements of constrained 
variety? 

Let us imagine an organizational pattern generator, which simply 
generates a vast array of pattern variations in terms of both the amount 
and • fonn of structure; i.e., variety with internal constraint. Fur- 
ther im-agine that a very large number of these organizational patterns 
are contained in a giant filing cabinet, and that the filing cabinet is 
itself ordered or organized with respect to sets of possible relation- 
ships between each of these internal organizational patterns and some 
for the generalized environment. Organized this way, our giant filing 
cabinet of organizational patterns xr±^t have three fundamental sub-« 
divisions . 

Again following Buckley, we might call the first equilibHum pat- 
terns. AH patterns in this set, filed under E, would be characterized 
as relatively closed to environmental change. They would have a reac- 
tion potential, but it would be a convulsive kind of reaction to dis- 
turbances emanating from the environment; its most obvious property is 
that it would tend to decay over tim. Equilibrium orders tend to neve 
towards states of total randomness or disorganization. This is sone- 
what reminiscent of the over-simple stimulus-response models of the 
human being. 

The next set would contain homeostatia patterns. The patterns in 
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this new section of our hypothetical filing cabinet would be consider- 
ably more open than our equilibrium pattern. They would be character- 
ized by both energy and information exchange with the patt:ems 
constituting the environment. Its faculties would tend to preser\'e 
the given organizational structure, since hoi::30static patterns function 
very much like a thermostatic heating system, working largely to pre- 
serve certain organizational variables within tolerable limits. It 
would be a self— corrective set of patterns, but its reactions would be 
compensatory, or essentially defensive. 

The third set we could call adaptive patterns. The patterns in 
this division of the filing cabinet would be characterized by still irore 
openness of exchange with their environment. The system would preserve 
certain properties of both equilibrium and the homeostatic system., but 
it would include a new element, namely, the capacity to change or elabo- 
rate its structure as a condition of its own survival or viability. As 
Buckley has put it, an adaptive system must manifest some degree of 
plasticity and irritability > some source or mechanism for variety, to 
act as a pool of adaptive variability. Further, it must have a set of 
selective criteria or mechanisms against which the 'Variety pool" may 
be sifted into those variations in the organization or system that 
closely map the environment and those that do not. Finally, it must 
have "an arrangement for preserving and/or propagating 'successful' en- 
vironmental mappings." These four characteristics, at least, suggest the 
the basic requirements for any adaptive system, for any system that 
sets about to solve one or more problems. 
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rroolens, in a very loose sense, can be defined in tierms of dis- 
crepai-icieG between S'.ut is and :Jnat is -prsfer-i^ed, or between ^jhat is 
anu - .r:^ ^3 i'sqi^irea. We nave problems when we are alive, because life 
itse.i is a continual, on-going expenditure of energy in reducing an 
evolving set of discrepancies between what is, or what we think to be, 
tne state of the world, and between what is, or what we think to be, 
the state of our own preferences, individually and organizationally. 

Thus, v;e may think of E patterns (equilibrium patterns), H patterns 
(honiGostatic patterns), and A patterns (adaptive patterns) as problem- 
solving patterns. To continue the metaphor, let us now imagine that 
our task is one of selecting an organizational pattern from this filing 
cabinet, with the full intent of ixi^lementing the pattern in an organi- 
.-at: cri-.?l plan. Knowing ha^ the filing cabinet is organized, our first 
s^ieccicn probleir., then, is to decide whether we are going to search in 
section E, H, or A. On the assumption that we are concerned with the 
design of an educational or special educational organization, we would 
not be inclined to search very long under E. We know that equilibrium 
patterns tend to move over time to a state of disorganization, toward 
a state of randomness, and therefore to nonsurvival, nonadaptation. 
And, certai.nly, we are concerned that our educational organization, if 
it is worthwhile, should not perish; the demise of our organization is 
not reckoned among our goals. If we intend to preserve the organiza- 
tional patterns we select, and if we further assume that the environ- 
ment in which these patterns are imbedded is relatively stable, we may 
choose to search section H of the filing cabinet-^^the homeostatic section. 
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The assumptions underlying this selection are troublesome. Pre- 
serving an organizational pattern for thiB sake of preserving that pat- 
tern alone would seem not to be our goal, Moreover, the assumption tha.t 
the environment of the organization is stable and unchangingvisrclearly 
not one that we can entertain any longer in the face of evidence. 

Perhaps our best bet, then, is to search in section A, the adap- 
tive patc^ms. This selection would be guided by our knowledge that 
the environment of the educational organization is a rapidly changing , 
evolving affair. Mapping any evolutionary ch^ge in the environment is 
essential to the viability of the organization and therefore to the 
achievement of organizational goals. The extent to which these goals 
are judged important c^' worthwhile is the exUent to which the survival 
of the organization is judged worthwhile. 

I would like to note in passing what for me is a very important 
consideration: that the goals of the educational organization may be 
meaningfully stated in terms of delivering those goods and services that 
facilitate the capacity of the clients themselves to function as adaptive, 
problem-solving systems. This suggests that: a ^^systems orientation^' has 
as much to say about the client as it does about the organization or 
delivery system; and this same concept or view of man can be applied 
with equal meaning to either party. 

Thus, we begin to see our problem as one of concerning ourselves 
with interrelationships --the forms of "coupling'^ between two or mor^ 
adaptive systems, each concerned with its own well-being, its own sur-^ 
vival. And we begin to ask, Wiat does facilitate the client's capacity 
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to adapt? (l-Jliich may or may not be the same as asking what we think 
he should know, know how to do, or value). So, how worthwhile the edu 
cational enterprise is depends exactly, in my view, on our judgment of 
how worthwhile the survival of the client is. Although the foregoing 
conditions are important, when the organizational elements of concern 
are human beings, new problems emerge. Thus, finally, Lhrougli the sys- 
tems orientation, we rediscover the classic dilemma of human existence, 
which, if we wanted to name, we could well call aonstrained variety, 
the most distinctive of human dilemmas. To expand t:he metaphor by way 
of explaining the dilemma, suppose we were to implement a new pattern 
of organization in which intelligent men and women functioned as the 
orgmiizational elements. It seems apparent that the organizational con 
straints of equilibrium are decidedly incompatible with the bio-psycho- 
logical capabilities of human beings. We can expect, at least, very 
low levels of commitment, and perhaps very higli levels of energy expend 
ed, in the effort to break out of or to markedly modify the organiza- 
tional pattern. 

Consider next the possibility of implemen::ing a pattern of type H. 
Now we detect a somewhat better match, it seems, between the organiza- 
tional characteristics and the known characteristics of the human being, 
The matcli is still far from good, however. Patterns of type H deny the 
exercise of individual or subgroup creative action. It asks each men^- 
ber to set aside and not use his capacity for inquiry, setting his own 
goals, making decisions-, and taking action, ' alone or in concert with 
others, which would be consistent with his own adaptive abilities. It 
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appears that efforts to implement patterns of type A would be far more 
likely to approximate the characteristics of its human component in the 
characteristics of the organizational pattern itself, 

Howrever well we advance the plausability of the foregoing conten- 
tions — i.e., that an organizational pattern of type A is the most coia- 
patible with the adaptive abilities of human beings — there are a number 
of formidable barriers to be overcome in designing and implementing such 
a pattern. For many, for example (which Ted Ward pointed out rather 
well), the language of systems analysis is unduly mechanistic, and there-- 
fore an affront to the essential dignity, i£ not the soul, of mar.. 
Moreover, the systems analysis concept sometinies seems to be an assault 
on the autonoiny of the human being; roan's freedom is at stake. Here 
we begin to sense the dilemma. As we have seen, to organize is to con-* 
strain, even when we are concerned with the adaptive form of organiza- 
tion. Indeed, survival itself, even at the biological level, predisposes 
man to an emergent structure in which, as again Wendell Gamer has sug-* 
gested, he, individually or collectively, engages in a search for the 
structure that characterizes his world and for the means to relate his own 
behavior to that structure. 

The phrase that best describes this effort is seeking constmint^ 
This point has been clearly and simply mario t>y j. Bronowskt: 

The problem of values arises only \^Kan men try to 
fit togethcir their needs to be social animals with 
their needs to be free men. Th.ere is no problem 
and there are no values until man wants to do both. 
The man who wants only freedom, at any cost, will 
prefer the jungle of man at war vlth man, and if 
the tyrant wants only social order, h.e will create 
a totalitarian state. 
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The idea is not new. Sigmund Freud expressed it in terns of the 
id, the ego, and the superego, and thus pictured the complexity of the 
individual man in relation to the social o^der. Again, in passing, it 
may be noted that the representations of maO and order advanced by sys- 
tems theorists must be evaluated, like any others, in terms of their 
corresponderxca to the observable world. Let it also be noted that, if 
the correspondence is not found wanting, then the dilemma of freedom 
vs. constraint can be judged as the act of a creator who saw fit to 
design men and organizations as adaptive systems. Thus, the systems 
theorist stands as the faithful recorder for the designer of this state 
of affairs. ; 

A few vroxds in conclusion. The filing cabinet of organizational 
patterns, referred to in our metaphor, does not exist. If it did, we 
could select Predesigned organizational patterns and proceed with im- 
plementing them and testing them for their ac-aptive adequacy. The al- 
ternative, of course, is to design such organisational patterns for 
ourselves. And this, it would seem to me, is a way of categorizing the 
most critical task of the organizational the- riat and his administra- 
tive colleagues. First, we clarify our knowi-^dge of the nature of 
adaptive systems^ whether physical, biological, or social, and thus 
discover hov; best to facilitate coactive participation in the design 
and implementation of such a system. Whexi we have achieved a n^asure 
of success in meeting these objectives, there may be some hope that 
the dilemma of man, althou^ not resolved, wiU have evolved to a 
stable, at least sufferable, level. This, r take it, is a necessary 
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condirr.-'::^ i:or the delivery of whatever produce may facilitate the .adap- 
tatioi.. or nthers* 

FiAa^lly, knowing what facilitates the adaptation of others is 
loffiu::lly prior to designing a system for its delivery. For a man dy- 
ing of thirst In the desert, an effort to deliver water in a sieve will 
not be counted successful, however honorable the intention. 



EMERGING CONCEPTS OF ADMINISTRATION 
William Wayson 

Let me start with a few definitions. First, I want to speak this 
morning about eduoational administration, although I do not believe in 
such a thing. I think that anyone who has grasped the concept of ad- 
ministering can administer anything. He will fail in some situations, 
but he will succeed in many others* Since you are here as educators 
and as educational administrators, my comments will focus on the tech- 
niques of education and the problems of the educational enterprise. 

The second definition I wish to put forth separates educat-on 
from schooling. Education is life; schooling is a moratorium on life. 
Education is so rare that I doubt that tkere are more than two or three 
people in this room who have had the privilege of it. SohooUng is 
what we have all suffered from; school is what our society has suffer^ 
ed from. Schooling is why we are on the verge of a revolution in this 
country today, with no one in responsible institutional positions who 
can be effective in stopping it. 

Next, we should define tli^e system c the establishment. The sys-" 
tern I speak of is made up of all the components that contribute to 
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sciiooling mildren in Aimarica today. These include the kindergarten 
through the doctoral level, the U.S. Office of Education, state educa- 
tion departments, and textbook and materials publishers; they comprise 
the system that is failing to educate ever>- child in America today. 
Althougii I draw my materiax from work in urban education, what we need 
to do in urban education is precisely what needs to be done for every 
student of every age in America today. You cannot be heard if you talk 
about sahools failing (especially if you ar.^. talking to school people), 
but you are heard if you talk about urban education failing, because 
you can see failure happening there. It is not as easy to see it hap- 
pening where, you have your children. Th== education system is probably 
one of our best examples o:" Merton's dysfunctions of bureaucracy. If 
you want to kno how to improve the system of education. I think you 
must start by reading Merton's account of what bureaucracies tend to 
do, and then do 'whatever needs to be done to avert that tendency where 
you are. No on.: will improve education witmout doing that. 

Now. let us define administracion. AJiainistration is the process 
of mobilizing ,_1 tangible and intangible r=.sources necessary for con- 
tinuing production on the part of a social institution. I will say 
nothing new tl-^s morning; there are no new concepts of administration. 
Probably Aristotle and Plato knew them well. All we have ever needed 
to know about educating children had appeared in the literature by 1910. 
If you go to the library and look in the 1910 journals, your first re- 
mark will be. -I^hy don't they Just recopy the issues ar.d put a new date 
on them?" Similarly, the solutions of 1910 are just what we need to do 
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in many ways, but it is time that we stop talking about or advocating 
them and do something. When I spoke to the Headmasters Association 
in an Eastern state^. one of the men got up and said, ''I have been sit- 
ting for thirty years through these masochistic sessions, and it is 
time we patted ourselves on the back for the great good we're doing. 
And what do you think of that, Mr. Speaker?" I replied, "It's time you 
stopped sitting and started lisLentng." So, we are emphasizing action 
and practice this morning. 

^."Jhat are soma of the new concepts in educational administration, 
then? There is surprising agreeioent among the iconoclastic new admin-- 
istrators in this country, vjhich you realize when you read their speeches 
or rr^ar their talks or talk to parents and teachers in their schools. 
Thi phenomanon can be likened to the invention of the airplane, which 
took place at abour. the same time in history in five or six different 
places with no communication among the inventors. The French claim to 
have invented the airplane just about the same time that Italian planes 
were invented, all just about the same time the Wri^t Brothers made 
their fli^t. Why was that? I think it is because problems become so 
evident at about the same time that intelligent people come to similar 
conclusions, even thou^ they do not communicate with one another. So 
it is with some of the new concepts in educational administration* You 
may sea them manifesting themselves in separate spots that have shared 
almost no communication. They are not yet general enou^ that they can 
be said to be creeping into the field; and they certainly have not be^ 
come a part of effective instruction in university training programs. • 



Let: us look at goal sett :.:^^, among the ac. .i'"--'^: -J^^tors . pri- 

marily, it revolves around tae administratojf^ ^ opc^~'^^-iiii With Tie..; priof- 
ities. The new goals are iod\\ction orieut:^^'"' Tb-' ^^'c is aCOOUnvobility 
and responsibility do not iriiLiiten the new ^^^nisv-'-'^tcr • He asks, 
"I^hat are the outcomes, the dinds , the goal^^ ^^the^ '-^han t^-^e means?^* 
l^ien we say, '*How effective is a special ^^i>'^^tion -^partttjent?" for ex- 
anple, we should be saying, "'How many chll(j^^^ ha^^ ^^e^ ^bl^ move 
effectively in the school lii. e of which th^y '"^e £ P-^r::? How many 
children have b^:3n able to ir.c' • _ effectively ?-^*t:o " HoW^ver, we 

ask, "How many teachers are .;r your staff? J^^W t^ibX^T kids have been add- 
ed to tke program? Eow many nape recorder^ you How i^any kids 
are in nongraded situations?*' And so on. /^^'--^ the -^^tcer questions are 
completely irrelevant to production; they -.Ll^p ^^esa^^g whether 
children are learning by locking at the bu:Lj,^^in :rJ^d. So the new edu-^ 
cator is production oriented. He does not ^(^^^ goi-^S before parents and 
pointing out that the kids are not reading^ ^d t±>^ it does not ma-ttef 
how much money we spend, what the qualific^^^^^Us oi ^<s.r t^^chers are^ 
or what types of school buildings we have ^Ke Ici^^ cannot read. 

The new administrator gives priority ^Ke c^'-^'^^^t , ^nd it is the 
interest of the client that stands uppermo^^^ -^U th.^ ^ecist^onni^king pro- 
cess. That means that he rejects the dispj^^^^d go^^ of the system. 
For example, it is true that we have respotx^^-^iliti^s to ^ teacher who 
is now sixty years old and very ineffective^ ^Ut have g^^^^rte:^ t^e^ 
sponsibility to the children and their lea^^-^^^g, o:hese ^dtninistrators 
are not playing the typical hearts- and-flo^^:^^ the^^ about children. 
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One of the best tip-offs that an educator does not give a dsm ~v:out 
children is if he tries to explain his actions in ternis of h:^ .:L^iga- 
tion to the students in order to hide from some of his bad de^-ii^ ^oas. 
In a noosentimental way, the new administrators say that xciiar hiiip' ans 
to students (reflected in the opinion of the student's advoc-'^^, , ..e 
parent) is preeminent in decisionmaking, far above conside.rat:i^r. af 
the staff, of preseirving the institution or its integrity, l.rnr^„,rity 
yes, if it is based on production. Integrity no, if it is bor.:^ .^c a 
typical code of ethics that boils down to "Thou shalt not wnsii dirxy 
linen in public," It has nothing to do with responsibility u: i~-±z^tQ. 
Accepting these priorities means that the new administrator ri^T:^i-rj 
the typical referent groups. He knows that, to be effective, l:^^ -mnot 
permit himself to get embroiled in the elementary principals' ^z^-ira , 
for example. Sometimes he rejects without thinking; but knovtir ^ir 
ability to retard change, he rejects the "professional" group:^:/, re- 
jects the literature; he rejects what the profession and the ir™:. -ssors 
say. The new priorities require also that he know the differe^zzre be- 
tween lattnt and manifest goals. He must recognize that the manifest 
(or stated) goals are not achieved in our schools, since what the 
schools are pursuing are the latent goals. For example, it has Icr^g 
been one of the larent goals of the schools to produce dropouts, whil.e 
we manifest talk about educating every child. What this means for 
special education is that, to be effective, you must stop listenir:^ Lo 
the propaganda about special education and recognize that its majcirr 
goal in the public school today is to remove disruptive chllrlren rrom 
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classrooms, to keep them segregated and isolated from the remainder of 
the school so the teachers will be happy. As an administrator, that 
may not be your goal, but it is the goal of your institution. Until 
you recognize that fact, you will not be able to administer an effec- 
tive program, because your colleagues will take you in by agreeing with 
you, as long as you keep those kids in their place. 

The language of the new educator is humanistic. Humanism^ group 
dynamias, human r^slccbions , authenUoity -these words are common in the 
vocabulary of the new administration; and they are also becoming reali- 
ties in the new schools. All people in those schools behave as human 
beings, including the administrator. For example, he is free to make 
mistakes, while the typical administrator is not. Present conceptions 
dictate that the adnlnistrator must a.lways be right; he must never make 
a mistake; he must never admit one; he must never need help. There are 
only two occasions you ever find an educator asking for help: one is 
when he feels he does not really need it; so he is secure enough to 
say, "I need help"; the second is when he is sure you cannot help him 
and is just trying to put you in your place. 

The new administrators put priority on eliminating the trained in- 
capacity of the professional educator. Trained incapacity refers to 
the inability to think outside constraints that are imposed on you by 
experience, tradition, and training. In the new schools, all practices 
are up for review, and many of them are being rejected. Such intro- 
spection is something that most graduates from doctoral programs in 
education have not been educated to do. We must find a way of doing it. 
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The new man sets up divergent approaches; he ignores taboos, such 
as certification, tenure, curriculum, sequence, scope— all of which 
impose unreal limits on our thinking and oppose our establishing a 
true learning atmosphere. I think special education has helped us to 
face up to one taboo that limits our ability to educate: the school- 
man's comiion belief that behavior is separate from education. That 
belief underlies contr^icts that permit teachers to throw out children. 
That is why teachers want someone else to handle discipline. But 
specxal-educatljn-trained people see that their goal is to change be- 
havior; they know that not only cognitive benavior but also a great 
deal of emotional and social behavior falls within their responsibility. 
One of the antieducational beliefs in the schools is that you do not 
waste time changing someone's behavior; you are too busy teaching. 

A second area in which we may talk about new concepts is in how we 
organize the school. The new concept takes a systemic approach., look- 
ing at the learning milieu in its entirety. For example, a new concept 
of organization is to deliberately program in outside influences, such 
as the student rigjits movement. The new administrators discuss student 
rights, student grlevanca procedures, and parent grievance procedures. 
These are all brand-new to educational administration; we have tradition- 
ally tended to keep outside forces out. The systemic approach means • 
that the administrator designs in feedback loops that force the insti- 
tucion toward a production- and client- centered approach. In Martin 
Luther King Elementary Schc-ol in Syracuse, New York, for example, this' 
neans that the school is wide open: anybody may go into any classroom 
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at any time and stay as long as he wants, so long as he follows teachers' 
directions. If he is forced into the principal's office, he first gets 
a little lecture about being overly conscious of the authority of an ig- 
norant official. Then he gets sent to wherever he wants to go. Some 
bureaucrat has suggested that the practice is dangerous for the kids 
and for the teachers; but each year that passes provides another year 
of evidence of no one being killed or raped. Discipline revolves around 
a statement of students' rigH.Ls; discipline not only becomes a teaching 
experience but enables the child to learn how to get his rights later 
in life, which is what education is all about. If he first learns that 
he has rights that will be defended and protected by teachers aiid prin- 
cipals, he will then learn how to have his rights defended and protected 
by a Supreme Court, a President, a governor, a college president, or a 
professor. 

The new school is organized to promote problem solving. Although 
it is not legitimate in most educational institutions to have problems, 
solving problems is actively promoted in the new concept of educational 
administration. The school is organized around a ^vooe^s for identify- 
ing and solving problems. The administrator does not institute proce- 
dures that are in themselves solutions so much as he institutes a 
decisionmaking process that assures some continuity, life, and dynamic 
self-correction In tr.a school. Tnis requires a great deal of decentral- 
ization and delegation. 

Another change is that the new administrator recognizes that it is 
the milieu-the entive setting in the school— that teaches, not the 
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classrcom, the teacher, or the lesson. Thus, Jeffe.rsonlan concepts 
of authority govern the new administrative concept; Alt authority re^ 
sides in the willingness of the subordinate to acocpt an order. This 
organizational philosophy requires an entirely new stance than the di- 
vine- rigjit concept that now governs all the system. The new organiza- 
tion therefore promotes involvement. It is characterized by openness 
and flexibility; and it involves an entirely new approach to the role 
of specialists. I know that some of you who read the literature and 
see the training programs feel that we are moving toward more rigid 
specialization. However, the new administrative concept will de- 
emphasize the role of specialists. They have been introduced into the 
organization in such a way as to cut off communication between the 
teacher and the student; therefore, our structure renders them ineffec- 
tive< Now, we a.ve going to use these people as resources, which prob- 
ably means a return to a group process in which the teachers in a 
decision group learn to analyze their colleagues' we^kness^s and 
strengths and to use them as they are appropriate for problem solving. 
Consequently, the specialist will exercise his skills in peer relation- 
ships and will demonstrate his competence in solving real problems. 
Administrators are also trying new ways to stimulate people to 
contribute to the school, basically by keeping problems before people 
and stressing their responsibility for solving them. That means that 
the administrator learns not how to help people in the traditional 
sense, but that the best help is to push responsibility and decision--^ 
making back to the people. Whenever someone comes to ask for help, no 
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matter who it is, the administrator asks such questions as: 'Vnat are 
you going to do about it? How have you tried to handle this so far? 
U^hat are you doing?" 

This approach does two things. First, it pushes decisionmaking 
back aearer the problem. Second, it builds faith in the questioner 
that he too is smart, that he too can make effective decisions. Thp 
first criticism to this, of course, is that such an administrator is 
not supporting his staff. But supporting is not his function; you can 
buy crutches a lot cheaper than you can buy administrator.. Rather. 
His job is to help each person recognize and use his own potential. 
The administrator's task is co help define and enforce ends; the means 
will be left to the teacher. 

In stimulating people to contxibute, there is a judicious use of 
administrative powers. The new administrator is not easily labeled as 
authoritarian or democratic; in fact, there are times when he will look 
absolutely dictatorial. VThy? Because he has consciously determined 
that this is the best means of moving adults to change their behavio.-. 
At other times, he may be very open and even wishy-washy; again because 
he has decided that this is the best way to get where he wants. I be- 
lieve this is what GetzBls mans by tr-ansactional, although we have nev- 
er quite defined this term for administrators. They have b-.en taught 
the laissez-faire approach in the name of democratic administration. 

Another activity of administrators is evaluating. The best evalu- 
ation is one that is intrinsic to the process; hence, the administrator 
mobilizes incentives from many sources, which he then builds into the 
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organization. For example, the best way to improve a teacher^ s work 
is to give the kids a way to proteL^t bad teachers. The next best way 
is to give parents ready access to the classroom. Why? Because it is 
adult behavior which accepts the responsibility for decisions; and this 
responsibility is best enforced by the affected children and their 
parents. The next best way is to have teachers visit each other, or 
to create conditions in which they have to work together to achieve 
goals. Thus, the new administrator is intent upon mobilizing self- 
evaluative and se3.f- renewing incentive systems. 

Evaluation is best built around behaviorally stated objectives. 
(My terms have not been at all behavioral today, although you should 
have no trouble putting them in a behavioral context.) The school staff 
must define the behaviors it seeks and then evaluate its actions accord- 
ing to whether those behaviors occur. Effective evaluation should focus 
on goals and reject peripheral matters. If your goal is for children 
to read, it does not matter whether they read Black Pan literature, 
Eldridge Cleaver, John Birch literature, or Playboy, i.e., the means is 
not what you are going to evaluate. 

To close, I want to make a few comments about college programs* 
Administration, which connotes leadership or statesmanship, is not, nor 
is it likely to become, strictly a rational task. The old methods 
of training education administrators indoctrinated them with bureaucrat- 
ically approved values. That was the 1920 to 1955 period. The newer 
methods, that is the UCEA-^type of mtithod, strove to be. value free. But 
now our methods must be designed to heir a man see the results of his 
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valuing process, -ny? Singly because problems that yield to purely 
cognitive approaches never come to an administrator; other people can 
handle them. But administration is a process of identifying altema^ 
tive solutions to a problem, all of which are more or less disadvanta- 
geous, choosing one of them, and devising a way to put it Irto action. 

How could training for problem solving be handled in a doctoral 
program? First, we would defin.^ what a graduate from our doctoral 
program she ^ J a -nrplish in a school, what kinds of goals he would 
achieve. Then we would tell the student that his training will be to 
solve problems like those he will have to solve to reach the goals. 
There might be courses, there miglit be professors, there mi^ht be li- 
braries; but the student would not be required to utilize any of them. 
Instead, he would be put in as real a situation as possible to learn as 
he solved problems how to best go about problem solving in the future. 
In training administrators, we have forgotten that the reason for 
seeking knowledge is not merely to know and accept the world, but to 
change it. It 1. fine to know what is; but it Dhat Is is destroying 
our world and not achieving the manifest goals of our organization, we 
must be taught what Is in such a manner that we can move to change it. 
This we have not done. The end of knowledge is not just to know; it is 
to use that knowledge. He have forgotten that change requires setting 
goals and selecting priorities, a subjective and value-laden process. 
We have dehumanized the school administrator to the extent that he is 
not supposed to impose his values but rather to protect bureaucratically 
approved ones. 
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VJe have failed to translate words into behavior. I have heard 
professors at national nieetings recite the Getzels model and illustrate 
idiographic behavior with strictly nomothetic exanples. I have seen 
graduate students present papers that are as dull as the ones that they 
usually hear at conferences, full of words that they do not understand, 
that they have heard but that they cannot translate into rheir own 
teriiS. We have failed, then, to develop a process for valuing airing ad- 
ministrative students, as we have failed to translate knowledge into ac- 
tion. The student, therefore, has to go out on his first job and learn 
the hard way. 

We have forgotten that the milieu teaches zuura and teaches it more 
indelibly than the teachers, the lessons, or the materials, which is 
just as true for adults as it is for children. We have tried to teach 
humanism in an inhuman context (the graduate school), equality in a 
status-ridden context (the graduate school) , responsibility in a non- 
responsible context (the gradua. ^ school) , effectiveness in an ineffec- 
tive context (the graduate school), problem solving in a problem^denying 
context (the graduate sdiool), and authenticity in one of the phoniest 
possible contexts (the graduate school). To educate effective acminis- 
trators, we must create a graduate school that is congruent with our 
objectives, or we shall never improve the American educational system. 



DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING— SO WHAT? 
Roberz Gouriey 



I am here to talk about differentiated staffing. As William Ways on 
indicated earlier, the re is nothing new in education^ but there czv& 
fresh ways of organizing a staff; we are .-.ttenrpting one in Beaver ton, 
Oregon, I went to share with you some of our ideas on what our differ- 
entiated staffing means r*nd what its potential is for pupils. 

We have defined differentiated staffing as *'that staff utiliza- 
tion based on r.eacher competence and responsibility which helps pupils 
achieve specific behavioral objective^/* In the next few minutes, I 
will (1) list some apparent weaknesses in present staffing patterns; 
(2) outline tha ^teps in our differentiated staffing project; C3) de- 
. Ine the responsibilities of the participants; and ^4) sketch the staff 
organi zat Von of Alcha High School, the first pilot school. 

Th:, following are some of the weaknesses in current staffing 
patterns : 

1, ■ lu£:arors have failed to capitalize on the talents and 
knowledge that are available outside the profession, 

2, The accepLcjd mode of entry into education is only through a 
college or university teacher preparation program, 

3, The absence of career patterns in teaching is a major factor 
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in the loss of highly competent personnel to administration 
or positions outside education. 

4. Teacher preparation in the traditional pattern has been pri- 
marily a unilateral responsibility of the colleges. 

5. Current instructional and learning effectiveness is less than 



6- Present staff utilization requires that all teachers perforrr. 
the same tasks with little regard for training, level of com>- 
petence, experience, or interest. 

7. Traditional programs in preservice and inservice training at- 
tempt to prepare all personnel to perform the same tasks at 
the sane level of competency in all skill.", 

8. Students of education have had little or no opportunity to 
participate as learners in the process nf teaching befo... 
student teaching or internship experience. 

9. Traditional teaching programs have not been meaningful to dis- 
advantaged students from a wide range of economic and social 



The first shortcoming is that we really have not dona a very good 
job of capitalizing on the knowledge and talent available outside the 
teaching profession itself. We bring in speakers on Law Day, and we 
have somebody come in on Career Day, but for the most part we really do 
not take advantage of the talents that exist outside the regularly em- 
ployed teaching staff. 

Second, at the present time, the accepted node of entry into edu- 
cation is only through university programs such as the teacher prepara- 
ration program. There have been some breakthroughs in such programs 
as Head Start, but we are talking about a kindergarten through twelfth 
grade operation. You must go through a teacher education program bofore 
ErJc" ^'^^ teach boys and girls. 
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The third problem with the present pattern has to do with the ab- 
sence of career patterns in teaching itself. This is a xaajor factor in 
the I0.SS of many people into administration; and, as all of you know, 
. there is absolutely no relationship between being a good administrator 
and being a good teadser— in fact, good teachers are liable to be poor 
administrators, and vice versa. 

The fourth weakness is that teacher preparation in the traditional 
pattern has been primarily the sole responsibility of the .liege. The 
user 1 -titutioP na^ very liull., il anything, to say about the teacrker 
preparation patter--. it is pr- cv - left che bands of the uni- 
versity to do that job. 

We proceeded from the assumption that the current instructional 
organizational program is less than optimum, which is always a safe 
assumption. We think that perhaps the rr.ost important staffing problem 
right now is that we ejq,ect all teachers to do similar things. If you 
are one of a half-dozen hi^ school mathematics teachers in your de- 
partment, for the most part we expect overy one of you to follow the 
same pattern: Take thirty kids into the classroom for an hour and 
tali, to them; then, when the bell ri.ngs, send them out and take thirty 
more; and so on with similar routing operations. So, from claasroow 
to classroom, you see similar teaching activities. 

The traditional prograns in preservice or inservice training, then, 
have been geared to prepare all teachers to perform the aaiae tasks at 
the same level of competency. Furthermore, students in schools of edu- 
cation have little opportunity to participat;> in the process of teech^ 
ing before the student teaching or internship experience. And given 
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the kinds or teaching they receive in college courses, this can be a 
serious problem! 

rinally, it seems clear to us that disadvantaged kids gain little 
frcn^. the traditional teaching prograns. 1 see no need to belabor this 



point . 



Our plan to attack these staffing probleras is as follows: 

Srrr Make ^ducatior.al needs a.'^sp.^ment. £tu..Gnts, parenLu, 

commuMty ^roa aZl walka of life, and educational 

personnel will contribute to this assessment. 

Step 2. Define and list appropriate behavioral objectives for 
children in grades one to twelve fron a wide range of 
social and economic levels. (We plan to do this as ob- 
jectively as possible; however, in the affective domain, 
we Will settle for subjectivity and first approximations 
at this time!) 

Step 3. Define the skills, competence, tasks, and vehicles neces^ 
sary to implement step 2. 

Str, i. Define the responsibility levels required of personnel 
to iiaplenent step 3. 

Step 5. Write job (work) descriptions that satisfy the responsi- 
bility levels defined in step 4. 

Step 6.' Employ or train personnel in cooperation with participating 
agencies to fill positions defined in step 5. 

Step 7. y-a the personnel defined and hired (or in training) to 
staff a pilot school (Aloha Hi^ School). 

J?Kep 8. Evaluate and redesign as needed. 

We then plan to implement a differentiated staff model in a junior 
h.gh aud/or elementary school (repeating the steps listed above).' When 
model, for these ..vels ha.e been tested, we plan to itnplement the 
niodels of differentiated staffing throughout our district, Thi. ass 
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The phiLosophy of differentiated staffing indicates to us that no 
staffing inodel vlll be permanent, that individualized learning end in- 
dividualized instruction are vital, and that ''th- class:ioon** will have 
as little geographic liciitati-in as possible, e.g.., ara edacational park 
setting for schools vhere the coi^muinity , state, etc. become the 
rocn^' , and vhere personnel fron. >11 ^-/f^'l'- c ^'-'X acl ivii:,:/ --f^ cv^ v^rr^- 

The 'GSponsibilities of the project participants are listed below: 

1. Beaverton School District will administer the project and pro- 
vi.de uh^ following facilities and services: 

a. The pilot: schools (Moha High School and a junior hi^ or 
elementary school). The Aloha High School staff and other 
district personnel will: 

(1) Design a differentiated staff mociel cooperatively with 
members of other r^arti^lp^rinig ^ .ren r^l, -^j . 
Txe^.i'^zii.st Liiis dif feranciated staff model. 

(3) Provide data needed for the design of training and re- 
training prograr^s. 

(4) Provide clinical field experience for educational 
personnel. 

b. A related adult and occupational educatl^.i program that 
will involve the business, service,. and industrial cor>- 
municies in the learning process • 

c. An inservice program that will assist in the training and 
retraining of personnel for differentiated roles, 

2. The participating agencies will: 

a. Assign college students from all levels and areas of in- 
terest as members of a differentiated staff. 

b. Assign interns to new roles in a differentiated staff. 

c. Assign college and university faculty metnbers to the dif- 
ferentiated staff. 
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a. -rovt.de a noaifiec. c .■.•ai;- j.-g progrs.a for part-Eiae ser-on- 

'"^-^ beyond clie aoianai age i: or c-.v^diticinail a:i-..er 
pre-rara. ; progr 

l-'ri-.v-id- ptiriodic .appraisal of the progran. 

i. Disseiainace inforaiation about the progran to the oublic 
and profession. 

g. ScuGv tir.c. impiicaL- ■ . uif fereTix.Iace - i^taizl -g s.^, they 
rsl.- : ,e ..,.,at-ia^ of edu.c.-ai:iOu.., 1 pery.o-.r.. ■ 

^^■-^■'■■'■-^ ...vforc£ti->.-5 between this project and siciiar ac- 
tivities throughout the nation. 

Figure 1 illustrates the C'.irr-i .;.l^-:n orgara .^i::: L.j:7 at Ahi.t^ -Hf^. 
It resenble^ f-nr 4=. La -^i-r -J^ Zum , with three broad domains- 

"Xlan and the Social World," "Kan and the Physical World," and "Man and 
Work and Leisure." But, rue retention of departments that feed into 
r:-.e dor.ains f^s designed to overcome soma of the disadvantages of the 
core. The staff organization is illustrated in "ig. 2. 

Although I plan to go into further detail in our afternoon discus- 
sion sessions, please keep one thing in raind: we use the words teacher 
and teachiKg assistants in a very broad sense. Teachers may be pluso- 
ers, lawyers, economists, even college professors! Teaching assistants 
nay be interns, high school students, housewives, even skilled techni- 
cians! The baiiic thrust: to expose boys and girls to a wide array of 
(wQ hope) stimulating, skilled adults and peers. 



Adiainistration ^ir.ri Services 




Djpartmeuts 

. 



--Organization of broad cuvrioulwn areas. Aloha High School 
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DISTRICT C^'OALS AXD POLICY 



PRINCIPAL 



DIRECTOR OF 
PUPIL 
PERSONNEL 



DlRZCTOR OF ■ 



AHMIv-sxRATIVE 
SERVICES 



J 



Impl 
prog 
prog 
5'Grv 
pupi 



ements guidance 
ram, activity 
ram, and health 
ices. Directs 
1 registration. 



A 



Directs budget and 
building raanag.-^ment ; 
responsible for all 
aspects of student 
accounting; assumes 
role of principal in 
his absence. 



CURRICULLT^ 
SPECIALIST 
(Departnent) 



linploiTiOuts learnT ng 
experiences for students 
in sipecific subj-ct area 
GM^ith, English, 
Science , etc . ) . 
Services domains 
as needed. 



TEACHERS 



TE/.CHING ASSISTANTS 
(All categories) 



i 



RECTOR 0? 
RESEARCH 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 



Implements a con- 
tinuous program of 
e ^^aluatiovi ; coor- 
dinates long-range 
planning; conducts 
research and inter- 
prets other research 
to the principal and 
the staff. 




INSTRUCTION | 
CONSULTANT j 
(Domain) | 



Implements and 
coordinates educational 
specifications for a 
broad curriculum area 
(Physical World, Social 
World, Work and Leisure) 



TEAM 
COORPINATOR 



TEACHERS IN 
A TEAM 



Each leadership position carries with it the obligation to seek consen- 
sus or ipake interim decisions at that level if grouu agreement is unat- 
tainable and an impasse obstructs the educational program! 

Fig. 2^^Differentiated staff experiment. Aloha High School 



A NATIONAL STUDV OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Thomas Marro and John Kohl'* 

Dr^ yjorro: it occurred to me while attending various laeetings around 
the country, such as the Council for Exceptional Children and our con- 
sortiums, that we talk a great deal about local administrators of spe- 
cial education, and we debate about what they ou^t to have in the way 
of training and background. However, we know very little about the.tn, 
except that they supervise programs at the local school district level, 
the county and intermediate unit level, and the cooperative board lev- 
el (such as Illinois and New York have). Since we train then, we ou^t 
to knmc' mora about them, ^^any studies have been conducted concerning 
principals, superintendents, social studies teachers, etc.; we felt 
that we ouglit to conduct a study of the adinini£>t rator of special educa- 
tion. We submitted our proposal to the Bureau for the Education of the 
Handicapped, and it was funded. 

I Would like to begin by describing our procedure, some aspects of 
which are already in progress. First, ve had to obtain lists of nanes 
of these local administrators (and let me tell you, it is worth our 
$50,000 just to report the experience of getting names from all t\i?. 

Thomas D. Marro is Coordinator of the Special Ecv:;.cation Administra- 
tion Program at Pennsylvania State University* 

John Kohl is an Associate Professor in the Department of Education, 
Policy Studies, at Pennsylvania State University. 
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rifny states). Mthoagh Oregon, for example, provided us with a list 
Ti^Z avay, several states did not have such lists. In fact, our own 
state of Pennsylvania did not have a list of the supervisors of its 
special education progranis at the local level. 

In one state, the state director, who was new, said, "I don't 
have a list like that, but I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll send an 
administrative memo to every county superintendent and ask him to send 
you a booklet (they have booklets listing all the personnel in the 
county); and whila they're sending you one, I'm going to ask thea to 
send ne one so that I can have a list, too." 

We telephoned every state director to explain our study and the 
kind of special education administrators we were interested in. Then 
we sent out a questionnaire. Uur questionnaire was a two-phased one. 
The first part was a double postcard on which there were four or five 
questions. The postcard served as a screening device to determine 
those who would receive the main questionnaire. 

The main questionnaire had questions relative to background, ex- 
perience, training, attitude, etc. We ended up with about 78 questions. 
If we get the kind of response we hope for, we will have some interest- 
ing information. (One of the reasons we wished to be here war- to ask 
you to remind the local-level special education administrators you know 
to respond to our questionnaire as soon as possible.) 

After we analyze our results and do sone preliminary evaluation, 
we will twice bring a distinguished panel of special education adminis- 
trators to Pennsylvania State University to guide us in the evaluation 
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and use of our information. We hopa ^,ar study will contribute to im- 
prov-jd special education prograsaing. 

Because I can only be involved in this study 25 percent of my 
tiire, due to commitinants in other federal projects, I needed some strmg 
researcl'i assistants. Fortunately, I went to our college research bureau, 
which is headed by Dr. John Kohl; he will tell ^'ou something about the 
design of the study. 

Dr. Kohl: As T reviewed the literature in special education 9 I found 
that most or your research efforts, using the analogy of the theatre, 
have looked at the audience. In our production we look at the actors, 
the ticenery, and the roles, trying to see how the actors interact with 
the producer, the director, the stage hands, the crew, etc. So our 
study should be unique in that respect, gi',dng us information that we 
do not currently have about the administrator of special education. 

A colleague of mine at Pennsylvania State University took a poke 
at you in the April 19 70 issue of Excepttonal Children's Journal^ indi- 
cating that he felt many productive lines of inquiry had not been uti- 
lized in special education. I think he 3i.ist have read our proposal 
prospectus before he wrote that, because we do strive to look at some 
of the issues he posed to you. 

In our study we glance at group processes. We try to treat the 
world of the special education administrator as a social system with 
subsets. We look at che decisionmaking process™how the administrator 
interacts xd.th influential policy makers , how policy is determined. 
We are trying to paint a very broad landscape, so that those of you 
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who are interested in the role of the special education administrator 
will have much information to choose from. We are addressing, really, 
thnee audiences: we hope to somehow stimulate administrators in spe- 
cial education to look at their own professional image; we hope to 
have some kind of effect on the training programs in universities 
training special education administrators; aud finally, we hope to en- 
tice research scholars from other areas to take a look at this par- 
ticular area, to become, interested in exploring, as colleague said, 
a rather virgin territory. 

Realistically, we expect to have the effect not of the bomb, but 
rather the fallout. We hope that the information we gather will stimu- 
late some of your graduate students to do their dissertations in this 
area. We hope to take some tentative looks at organizational theory 
througli role behavior. We will examine some of the bureaucratic func- 
tions that special educators are involved in: offices, status, role ex- 
pectations, competencies, knowledge, etc. 

Again, we will look at administration as a social process, probing 
to a limited extent into the structure, function, and operation of the 
system. We will look at decisionmaking as the decisionmaker (we hope 
this is the special education adininistrator) interacts with the policy 
setters. Ue expect to have a wealth of information, much of which, un- 
fortunately, we will not be able to fully ex-plore at the present time. 
There are a number of personal characteristics that interact with the 
data, e.g., age, sex, experience, training, ar.d attitude. 
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Tentatively, we have identified 1800 potential adrainiatrators of 
special education. (In our study, an administrator of special educa- 
tion is defined as one who spends at least 50 percent of his time in 
administration and supervision and has at least two or more of the eight 
categories of exceptionality in his charge.) Most of our information 
will be put on computer tape, which we will share with the bureau. We 
hope this information will be available to those of you who are inter- 
ested for ireanalysls. One possible use of this tape that we had not 
anticipated would be in compiling a national directory of local adniLn- 
istrators of special education. 

We will attempt to disseminate our findings as widely as possible. 
-We are asking for time and space at meetings of the American Education- 
al Research Association (AERA) and the Airerican Association of School 
Administrators (AASA) and at some of your oxm meetings. I think this 
is just a beginning in this area. We know that we will probably be 
criticized for lack of sophistication in some of the analyses, and .that 
we will not deal with many of the things that might be done; but at 
least it will be a beginning. We hope it will be of Interest to most 
of you. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
William Deterline'' 



It is unfortunate that the word technology conjures forth a vari- 
ety of images completely unrelated to instructional technology. Some 
people believe that instructional technology means the mechanical de- 
structian of human feelings, values, and subjective judgments. To 
others it means ignoring students as humans. And some believe that 
instructional technology is an elusive something-or^other that is not. 
only antiteacher but anti-present-day-education. Vlhat , then, is it? 
Instructional technology is a hard nosed, slightly .ynical approach to 
the design and implementation of those processes and events that make 
up instruction in any setting, whether education or training oriented, 
for all kinds of students. 

The instructional technologist is data oriented. He is always 
skeptical of the view that what we are doing now is the best of which 
we are capable. I. addition, he asks for evidence that we do in fact 
accomplish that we say we accomplish. To the teacher who s^s that he 
teaches creativity, insight, judgment, or positive attitudes, the in- 
structional technologist will say. "Prove it to me." He does not ask 
questions just to be hostile or intellectual y in^^ressive. " His concern 
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is cliar instructional objectives be accomplished and thac their ac- 
complishmGnt constitute demonstration. Unfortunately, the instruc- 
tional technologist often finds a teacher's reply frustrating, e.g., 
"I can't provide any evidence, but I just knaj" or "I don't really 
have any interest in looking any further, or trying to change what I'm 
doing, in the hopes of doing better and being able to prove it!" 

An instructional technologist holds the simple view that if a 
thing is worth doing, it is worth doing -all; and that some type of 
evidence can be produced indicating that it really was done. He is, 
himself, directly involved in instruction or instructional design and 
development. He might be a classroom teacher, a materials developer, 
a research psychologist, an educational researcher, a curriculum or 
evaluation specialist, or an educational administrator. What makes him 
an instructional technologist is his empirical approach to instruction 
aid his complete acceptance of the notion oi accountability. 

Accountability in instruction has several facets. First, account- 
ability means that the components of instruction, all of them, must be 
held accountable for the successes and-what is more important-f or the 
failures of the students entrusted to them. It is not enough to attrib- 
ute failure to deficiencies of intelligence, motivation, attitude, or 
effort on the part of students, when the sources of instruction are ac- 
countable for the results. Second, accountability must involve more 
than the simple assignment of blame for failure. It must lead to the 
detailed identification of every detail of failure, the elements of in- 
struction that failed, and an empirical developn^nt of something better 
^ and mor., effective. Third, accountability will probc^ly require (1) a 
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series of revisions; (2) detailed evaluations of the instruction in 
terms of its results; aiid (3) a reliance on data-objective where pos- 
sible, subjective where necessary— but data in a systematic form. 

Educational research is not necessarily instructional technology 
oriented, but instructional research is, of necessity, a critical ele- 
ment of instructional technology. Mucr of educational researcli is 
interested in the question, l^hich does better, the experimental group 
or the control group? Instructional research, however, is more inter- 
ested in the. question, What did we try to do, and how close did we 
come to doing it? The contrast is between the ideal and the achieve- 
ment, between the intended and the actual learning outcomes. If the 
actual results fall short of the hoped-for results, then it does not 
matter very much whether those results were significantly better than 
method or material A, 3, C, or Z. 

The instructional technology approach does not ridicule pure and 
basic research. Obviously, there is always a need for research on 
basic variables and functional relationships. Thirty years ago the 
Manhattan Project, utilizing the results of decades of basic research, 
embarked on an applied research effort with a specific applied goal. 
The Apollo Project also drew on basic research to accomp-lish c'm engi- 
neering goal. Without the basic research data, neither of these mas- 
sive, applied efforts could have been successful. On the other hand, 
the basic research by itself did not accomplish the two major applica- 
tions luitil the applied efforts theinselves were carried out as applied 
researah projects. 
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Educational technology, as those of us who call ourselves instruc*- 
nional technologists define it, is a meeting ground for several ap-- 
proaches, disciplines, and metho.dologies , Perhaps the most influential, 
both directly and as a catalyst, is the enpirical behavio risir? of 
B,F. Skinner and his direct contribution, programed instructioa. Ef- 
fective programing, first of all, is not possible without operational 
definitions of the student terminal behavior^ Second, the above re- 
quirement implies instructional objectives ^ perhaps the most powerful 
tool of the instructional technologist. Third, programs also require 
guided and directed responding by students. Long before the first pro- 
gram was written, every teacher knew that active, interacting students 
learn more and learn better than passive or noninteracting students. 
Knowing it and doing something about it, ho\^^ever, are two different 
things! Programed texts, and some of the more recent multimedia pro- 
grams, including interactive lectures and programed lesson plans for 
teachers, generate an interaction that can be guided, modified, and 
adapted in a fashion that no student ever saw twenty years ago. 

Programed instruction is only one contributor to instructional 
technology'/ The systems engineering approach to the design and devel- 
opment of any complex task has also contriouted to instructional tech- 
nology, I^Jhether developing an instructional component or set of 
components, or managing instruction by those same components, a quality 
control element, i.e., a continuous evaluation that measures actual 
progress against planned progress, is a necessity. The conseqixences of 
one step are used for revising and correcting that step or the steps 
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that led no it, Man can hardly build or Tnanage a television set, com- 
puter, or complex missile system without a control element. Many of 
the features of the systems engineering approach are directly relevant 
to instruction: keeping track of what happened with what results, and 
keeping traci.: of what worked or went wrong. 

tfliat about harA^are': Is hardware a necessary contributor to in- 
structional teclmologj'? We find many hardware manufacturers encourag- 
ing the idea that instructional devices, or rather informing devices, 
are the critical elements of instructional technology, although the 
instructional technologist constantly says, "No, hardware is neither 
necessary nor sufficient to our approach." 

We have all attended educational conferences and conventions where 
evidence of this attitude is pervasive. For example, a few months ago 
r attended a major convention; in its vast exhibits arena I saw a sign 
advertising "The latest in Educational Technology." Of course that at- 
tracted my attention, so i hurried to the booth to see this new marvel. 
It was a television camera! And instructional technology is not a T.V. 
camera. Instructional cef:hnology is a philosophy, a point of view, a 
process, methodology, an empirical approach to instruction. 

I do not reject hardware, but i do reject calling hardware -Lnstruo^ 
tional devices. Instrv.otional implies something that may or may not 
be accomplished by the device. \,/hatever the device might be, it can 
present information in various forms, but whether it de-.erves to be 
called an instructional device is an empirical question. The same is 
true of so-cailed instructional materials such as textbooks and work- 
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books: when learning occurs, we can call them inPtructlo.... devices; 
without evidence of learning, they are only presentation devices. 

Perhaps the most influential feature of instructional >achnology 
is the instructional objective. Without specifications detailing 
exactly what we are trying to produce, certain instructir ,. 1 decisions 
lack precisior-.; as a result, evaluation involves more guesswork than 
it should. Instructional programing uncovered the necessity and value 
of objectives. And as the systems approach entered instructional de- 
sign and implementation, the system engineer's demand for specifica- 
tions—of desired output and results, and of the precise step that is 
to accoirplish. each result — made perfect sense. 

Actually, vny position may sound like a simple and obvious one; but 
not everyone can accept it comfortably. I have discussed instructional 
and educational research, programed instruction, the systems engineer- 
ing approach, and instructional objectives to illustrate the measur- 
able components that make the accountability notion workable and 
practical. Teaching has a purpose, with identifiable and measurable 
consequences. If a student or group of students is subjected to some 
event that is supposed to produce a consequence, but does not, should 
that event be called teaching or instmation? if a teacher, book, or 
film presents information to students, b-it they I&^.t.x nothing as a re- 
sult of that experience, were they taught? They were informed, they 
were told, information was presented, hut how can we justify saying 
that they were taught? An instructional technologist generally makes 
a distinction between the processes of ^resentin^ information and 
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instructing, if chere is evidence that the presentation resulted in 
students achieving certain objectives, then there is some basis for 
identifying that presentation as instruction. Within this framework, 
there is a logical flaw in such statements Pi caught them, but they 
didn't learn"; or "Unfortunately, the students couldn't learn from 
that instructional film"; or "That teaching device does a beautiful 
job. No, I don't know how well students learn from it; we haven't used 
it yet in the classroom." 

The empirical viewpoint asks, In the absence of data indicating 
that an event or component produces learning, why call it instructional, 
or refer to it as teaching? If the data do not indicate that it teaches, 
then accountability requires that we make whatever changes are neces- 
sary to make it do what it is nieant to do. Then we can all feel more 
comfortable. We will be able to justify the label instruation, not on 
faith alone, but on evidence that students did learn what the presenta^ 
tion was supposed to teach. 

Developments in Insbvuational Technology 

The U.S. Office of Education, more than any one discipline or group 
of professionals, is responsible for the appearance and growth of in- 
structional technology. Sometime during the past twenty years, the 
mission and philosophy of the Office of Education underwent a profound 
change. There was a time when it seemad to ejcist only to support pro- 
fessors caught up in the publish or perish syndrome. There seemed to 
be little concern for applied research, implementation, or dissemination 
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programs. Suddenly, hwever, Che Office of Education was given power- 
ful tools with first the National Defense Education Act, and later 
with Che Eleirentao' aj-.d Secondary Education Act. Other congressional 
acts follov-ed, and a highly competent staff was assembled, who learned 
quickly hm to use those tools. Now the Office of Education wanted to 
..e results, and to see them in the schools, not in the publications 
listings of educational researchers. 

During the past year I visited many institutions where we could 
have expected instructional technology to have taken hold, where the 
limits of this empirical approach to instruction should be under inves- 
tigation and application. Sone.of the things I saw were impressive, 
exciting, and encouraging; some were appalling and depressing. Teach- 
er education in many places, including some of our most prestigious 
unive-^sities, is still based, apparently, on the assumption that inforrr,- 
ing is ^eachiyig. ^^here this assumption holds, the emphasis is placed 
on presentation skills, platf om techniques, and the a<;senfcling and 
presenting of information. These procedures might well be critical, 
but concentration on teacher classroom activities alone is not enough. 
Some teacher-training institucions apparently continue to accept the 
notion that an interesting and technically accurate presentation is all 
that is required of a teacher, and that any failures in learning belong 
to the student. But at many other places, accountability has become 
the name of the game, and teaching is defined principally in terms of 
results, i.e., changes in student performance. Instructional objectives 
have also entered teacher education, not only as a tool teachers must 
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learn to use, but also as a method of designing teac±Ler training it-* 
self. That is a major change, one that appears necessary as the de- 
mands placed on teachers change and expands 

Textbooks in educational methods and educational psychology have 
always talked about the importance of student-^centered instruct^* ja , 
of approximating individualized instruction, and the impractical no- 
tions of the ungraded school, individual progress advancement, and in- 
dividual learning paths. These ideas are so appealing because learning 
is very individual; grouping students together and treating them in the 
same way does not change the individual nature of learning, 

Dr, Robert Gagne assumes the position that we must learn to pro- 
vide individualized instruction that is raatched with each student and 
with the requirements of the objectives, Gagne discusses the nonadap- 
tive nature of most teaching^ which tends to rely on the same methods, 
materials, .and conditions, disregarding the academic and behavioral 
objectives, Gagne believes that the data clearly indicate that differ- 
ent types of learning require different types of instruction. Further, 
he believes that instruction can only be accomplished for certain types 
of objectives In a coirqjletely individualized setting. 

Although there had been experiments in individualized instruction, 
no major experimental move took place until five or six years ago. 
Many school systems, armed with the powerful tools of instructional ob- 
jectives and the empirical, accountability approach, used foundation " 
or federal (and, in some cases, their own) funds, and embarked on major 
individualization projects. Dr, Jack Edling, of Teadiing Research, 
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Monmoutli, Oregon , recently corapleced a two-year study of indiviuualized 
instrucLion in the public schools. He identified some six hundred 
sciiool systems with major individualization efforts and prepared de- 
tailed case studies on for^^— six of them. I recently visited some of 
thaso schools and, as Dr, Edling noted, it was interesting to see the 
variety of approadxes that have been developed. Instructional objec- 
tives are a conmion denominator, but beyond that, the differences are 
more striking than the similarities. Some schools have individualized 
within grades, vjhile some have individualised only one or two grades. 
Some sciiools are completely ungraded; others are ungraded only for cer- 
tain' siihjo.cts, such .as a math sequence. 

Individualized instruction does work, and it is interesting to 
watch it in action. There are no hard data yet to indicate that indi- 
vidualized instruction is any major improvemeut , but the people involv- 
ed, including the students, generally feel that it is. Teachers say 
they now work harder and do more managing and tutoring than ever before 
but, although the work is harder, they also say it is more gratifying 
and more visibly successful. 

Programed instruction, which many people had written off a number 
of years ago, is still very much with us. There are programed texts 
and programed multimedia packages of many kinds, programed seminars, 
programed class discussions, programed lesaon plans, and programed 
laboratory classes. With programed media, objectives are used to dci- 
sign the presentation, and the students are in some manner required to 
respond to the information as it is presented. The presentations are 
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tested and revised until they do help most students learn most of the 
objectives. Most progranvsd materials aro empirically developed and 
designed as interactive tutorials. Here again, the instructional tech- 
nologist avoids assuming that anything works. No matter how strongly 
die anchor or subject matter specialists might feel about the instruc- 
tional value of an untested presentation, the instructional technolo- 
gist requires data, the only relevant data being student performance. 

Nost of the fifteen Regiona] Educational Laboratories use the same 
empirical approach. They are less concerned with conducting basic re- 
searcla than in developing materials, methods, and systerrs. One of the 
directors told me that it is difficult to find graduates from our gradu- 
ate schools of education who have learned anything about applied re- 
search, development, and implementation. Moreover, most education 
graduate students have not been taught to use the results of research 
as a basis for revision and improvement. Apparently, all graduates have 
learned to view research as a means of answering, \^hich is better, A or 
B, the experimental or control treatnent? The literature is full of 
reports that A is better than 3 at the .001 level, althourih examination 
of the group means reveals that neither group learned very much, at all! 

The research that the laboratories are primarily engaged in asks 
a different question: If A represents the objectives we want our stu- 
dents to achieve, and B represents their actual achievement resulting 
from a presentation or material, how car. we make B match A? It is in- 
teresting to note that materials that have been developed empirically 
have data indicating exactly where the strengths and weaknesses are and 
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v;hich objectives are not achieved uniformly. ;Jhen a teacher, or a 
school , has data about the materials being used (and we usually do not 
have data about intuitively developed materials) , action can be taken 
to strengthen the weak parts of the instruction* The teacher's flexi- 
bility is effective for thi:> purpose. 

One of the new roles teachers are learning in individualized in- 
struction settings is h relegate the informing function to other 
materials and media. The teacher then supplements her program with 
other materials* She is free to diagnose and evaluate progress and 
problems and tc help students individually or as a group, A teacher's 
potential to be flexible and adaptive is sharply restricted when she 
is re:.;ponsible for disseminating vast amounts of information while she 
is trying to teach. 

instructional Adjuyi.ats 

I maintained earlier that hardware is not synonymous with instruc- 
tional technology > but that it is an adjunct to be utilized where it is 
advantageous. For example, the con^uter is a most attractive type of 
hardware v/ith capabilities for education. Where instruction is indi- 
vidualized, then record keeping, scheduling of students and instruc- 
tional resources, test scoring, diagnostic and remedial assignments, 
and other requirements suggest using the computer. 

The most glamorous role for the computer is compute r-*aasis ted in- 
struction (CAI) 5 ranging from tutorial teaching to drill and practice 
following initial teaching by another means. However, too many practical 
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applied questions remain to be answered before the eventual roles 
ot CAI oan he detenlned. Another, perhap. t,ore proMslng and prac- 
tical, role for tto counter is con^uter-t, anag.d instruction, which can 
range from slznple record keeping to diagnostic acheduUng. as well as 
scheduling and selection of tracks, .edla, and materials based on a 
cu^latlve evaluation of student progress , Ihe cor^uter has no ^glc 
that will „ake Instructional technology unnecessary, hut certainly the 
con^uter I3 a potentially powerful tool for solving many data storage 
and retrieval proble.^, such as' the storage and retrieval of student 
ciata and inst .-.ctional infonnation, which create problems for Instruc- 
tional .,.chno]ogy. Another problem is that most audio-visual e,ulp- 
-nt and materials are used less frequently ;han they ought to be. It 
is sometlx^s Just too much trouble to arrange for the proper materials 
and equipment to he available at the appropriate time and place. 

There are many logistics problems essoclated with the use of 
audio-visual materials. One solution is the t^dla desk or media class- 
room. Which involves keeping a complete set of all devices used in the 
school available at >r times in each classroom. Ihe teacher needs 
only to obtain the software from the library. This simplifies teacl.- 
ing tasl^ somewhat but haUoons the budget requirements, since .ost of 
the devlc. .it idle .ost of the time. Another approach, also quite 
e:<penslva. is the use of dial-access retrieval systems. Dial-access 
use. the familiar telephone dial and related relays or compu-,r. Ihe 
teacher, or student, can, by dialing a number, activate a video tape 
recorder, audio tape recorder, or motion picture projector. Ihe audio 
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or audio-visual presentation is chen fed to television monitors or 
speakers located in the classroom or student carrell. Instructional 
television and dial-access appear to have considerable promise for 
both group and individualized instruction. However, neither dial- 
access, with its elegant electronic capabi j ities , nor television, with 
its multimedia properties—and not even the computer, with its power- 
can transform ineffectual presentational nateriala into effective in- 
st -uctional materials. 

Testing concepts also must change; many now see 3 greater place 
for criterion- referenced testing than for our more traditional norm- 
referenced tests in the future. The priuia.cy function of a nornt-refer- 
enced test is to discriminate among students so that we can then iden- 
tify their relative achievement. From a norm-ref erenced test, it is 
not generally possible to get a complete answer to the question, Can 
this student do everything described by the objectives? But a criterion- 
referenced test is designed to answer exactly this question— and not in 
relative but in absolute terms. 

Accountability, individualized instruction, and empirical -'evelop- 
mant all require criterion-referenced tests. Sampling c?- -fictives and 
revising items to malce them as discriminating as possible is not enougli 
from a criterion- referenced point of view. 

Some of the early proponents of programed instruction startled the 
teaching community by claiming that programs Would eventually replace 
teachers. Similar claims have been made about the computer and tele- 
vision. Actually, what did evolve was a changing role for teachers. 
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Son. of the activities required of teachers aan b. replaced by other 
n^aterials. ::Bdia, and ^netaodologies . Teachers then can spend their 
tin. doing what conputers. television, and progran^d packages cannot 
do: they can function as g-aides . .odels, tutors, friend., helper., 
diagnosticians, flexible and adaptive counselors; and. a. .entional 
earlier, they can supplen^nt and support other co^onent. of instruc- 
tion. K^ot every teacher will be ab.e to do all of these with e.ual 
sicill and con^etence; perhaps differentiated teacher functions will 
have to be identified so that teachers will epecialt.e in he areas 
of their greatest conpetence. This kind of consideration was not 
necessary when the teacher was responsible for doing everything in the 
teacher-centered classroom. 

Motivatiori and Fewcurl 

Motivation and reward, two of the basic concepts in ail theories 
Of learning and in all theories of educati™, ar. frequently attacked 
■oy e^iricists. Too often, in education, .he nal.e assumption is «de 
that the responsibility for motivation belongs r.o the student; if he is 
not .ocivated. the hla„, falls on hi.. This vie„ takes its „ost e.- 
tr.,» for„ Whan a student i. expected to re-ain "hishly motivated to 
laam" even in the face of repeated failures, dull, tedious, and inco.- 
prahensi.U instruction, and subject. ,.^n^y irrelevant to his future 
or the world he v. ,11 Uve in, .11 of .his is e^^ecting too mudx, Ac- 
tountabiUty applies here as well: „„ .atter how „„e defines motiva- 
t.-.on, all the co^onents of instruction must be held accountable for 
/^-.nerating and ..aintainlng motivation among students. 
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Success is a powerful motivaucr for additional success , but fail- 
ure is not; and neither is ^-^.eat of failure if che student has no 
real alternatives to tollot^7 that can lead him to success. Our on 
rewards have been iusc as naive as these on motivation: tae idea that 
lean-iing is ics rev/ard mi^p.t well hold for some successful learners, 
but if a student cannot see any value, en^ ;inent, application, rele- 
vance, or meaning in something he is learning, it is unlikely that 
learning succei^c in itself will be very reinforcing. 

Dr. W.'lliam Glasser's controversial book, Schools Without Failure^ 
says, among other things ^ that our schools are most successful at taach-- 
ing failure— -at teaching students not only to expect faila,-. but to 
view themselves as failures. Our schools do not provid'^ enr-ugii sys- 
tematic -jcperience in being successful. 

Glasser is not alone in viev;ing the schools as failing in the 
areas of motivation and influencing studenns' self-images. Ten years 
ago the educational structure was not very much concerned about dropouts. 
\ dropout was viewed too o.:cen only as a nuisance whose departure was 
viewe • with some reliefs "I'm glad he^s gone; he was nothing but 
trouble. Now we can concentrate on the good students who remain,'* 
The dropout was a write-off. Now, using all of ±e technology, int'ol- 
tion, and methods availai^le to us, we are, here and there, trying to do 
something concrete for dropouts. We -re not trying to pick up the 
pieces af: ' net of drcp oi- - c- . , but before, to convert the fail- 
ing student to a success^ I oi .. . ^ do this requires changes in moti- 
vation and reward, i. v-^e-^rs' vole.s, and an emphasis on individualized 
instruction and accountability. 
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ConGliisian 

Instructional technology is not concerned with change for the sake 
of change alone. Modem education has evolved wir.h many empiricaLly 
untested assunptiom. . We h... ve too long relied on hope and faith when 
data could tell us whether or not our faith was justified or our hopes 
realized. We have assumed that certain things are true, necessary, and 
appropriate, We have done things to stude-ts in the nam of many hi^- 
sounding ideas, without finding cut empirically if we have helped, 
hamiGL or :,ffected the student in any way. An empirical approach to 
education, wita all its coT::plex and difficult responsibilities, should 
help us identify its strengths and weaknesses so that we can protect 
^he foimer and strengthen or replace the Latter. Apparently, j edging 
frcm the data that are already available, there are ways of going about 
educating students that are better than the wa; : we have been using. 
The empirical rx-r 'lodology of the instructional technologist appears to 
be a very effective method of specifying these methods and putting them 
into practice. At some point the key decision must be made: Is It 
wori.1 the headaches and problems that accompany a major change? Can 
we afford not to change? ^nst we avoid change in order to avoid the 
risk that the. whole structure might: ccllapsG The .a are not. easy ques- 
tions. If you are faced with these questions, in a small way or on a 
major scale, I hope that you will examine the data relative to all al- 
temat ives and visit some of tl.e places to which I have referred. Look 
carefully at what happens to students, teachers, and schools, Do not 
expect perfection, but do expect to be impressed. 



IMPLEfCNTING RESEARCH FINDINGS ON ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ORGA.NIZA^I0NAL CLIMATES 



Calvin W. Taylor 



Much of education could be described as pulpit centered and knowl- 
edge dispensing, in which the students do not get focused on very oxcen. 
As .a result, their eyes are on us, but too often their heads and t.eir 
hearts ar. not with us. In return fcr what we do to their,, they fre- 
quently give us only "eye service." 

This was well illustrated by a young gLrl who had been in first 
grade for just a f.w weeks. One evening when she can. ho.e. Daddy a.ked. 
-What happened at school today?" And she said. "Oh, I had a very inter- 
esting experience. We were planting flowers in pots in the classroo:n 
and we ran out dirt, so the teacher gave .e an en^ty pot and sant .e 
outside. And. you kno;.. Daddy, while I was outside ::illing this pot. I 
suddenly reaUeed that I was all alone-a^d 1 could have escaped!- 

The MUtiple Talent Teaching Approach 

First, let us consider some of our research on human talents, since 
the outco.es could shake up certain traditional notions in special edu- 
cation. If we can "tur-^ on" several different talents in students and 
get a profile o these talents, we get quite a different picture across 
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talents for each studer.t. If - . kindle or.iy one talen., ve vill get 50 
percent above average and 50 percent belcv average (if we sac he ave^.^e 
at 50 percent, the r.edian). If we activate tv:o talents, we will find 
tnat about 67 percent of the students are above average i. .t lea^t one 
of the two tai.ats. For three talents, the percentage will be in the 
70s; for four, in the 80s; for five, in the hi^h SOs ; and for six. we 
Will arrive at the 90s. Mmost all students will be .bove average in 
at loast or.e of six important talents-a surprising, but wonderful, 
fxniing. 

Looking at it the other way, the number who will be below average 
and tend to remain there in one talent will be 50 percent. For Cwo tal- 
ents, the percent will b. in the high 60s, and so on until there will be 
about 90 percent who will be below average in at least one of the six 
tale.:ts. In other words, almost everyone is above average ..id almost 
ever>^one is below average in at least one of the six talent areas. 
There are very few who will stay below average in everything; almost 
ever^^one will be above average in soi^thing, if ^e Just extend the nun. 
oer of different talents to six or core. 

If we take the top 10 percent as higialy gifted, we are doomed to 
nave only 10 percent highly gi-^ted in our educational svstems when we 
e..phasi.e only one talent-.cting as if general intelligence (i.e., aca- 
demic talent) is tae only talent that exists. But if we are willing to 
consider other talents, we can incre.ise the number of gifted. For ex- 
ample, by considering three talents, we can double the nuni^er; and we 

can triple tiiv^ number who are hielilv eifted nf tto .-^ 

^ li^feixj-y gxrtea xr we xncrease to six tal- 

QTits—which is extremely valuable. 
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Further^iore, we have learned r^ny tir.es, if teacher, can f. 
tion differently, then students can function differently, 'xcuth 
r.ady to use tneir n^any talents, whenever the establishment is ready to 
provide new opportunities. If teachers conceive of chen^elves as telent 
developers, and students as having multiple potential talents, then all 
these talents can be "turned o.r' ..d can function instead of being almost 
all donnant or stifled during the students' entire educational careers. 
Moreover, students can acquire subject matter " y using these different 
talents as ways of processing inforination (knowledge), xney thereby 
acquire such knowledge by processing it in each or any of these different 
talent w.ys. Instead of everyone acquiring subject n>atter using only 
the first colons of talents sho.a in Table 14. we propose to scatter and 
broaden students' experiences by having them acquire different kinds of 
knowledge by different kinds of talents. One of n>any such possible cur^ 
ricula is illustrated in Table IB. 

What happens to students is shown in a clever illustration that 
came out of one of my classes when one artistic student did not write 
down exactly what I said. Instead, he recorded it as totem pole pictures, 
which he dubbed the Taylor Talent Totem T.eee . This profile, p._.ured 
in Fig. 1, illustrates that almost ali students can have a sml'e on 
their faces at some ti.o and almost all students can frowx; at some time 
if teachers wil. be talent developers across at least six different 
talents. In such a classroom, students wlU take turns frowning and 
smir .g across different talents, in contrast with a one-talent-^nly 
classroom, wher^ only a few are smilers. leaving the others to be 
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Table 15 

DISTK.BjTIOX of 24 CLASS HOURS UTILIZING DIFFERENT TAl-il^TS 



Talent Processes 



Content Aca- Cre- Coniniuiii- .Uan- Decision- Fore- Tota. 

Acquirea clerd. c ative cation n ' ig making casting Otaer ilours 



Language 
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:iu:uanities 
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1 

1 



1 
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1 
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1 
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■Toy tor Tale-nt Totem Pole 



frowner-: (who perhaps continually frown xivrcxl they drop out one way or 
another. 

To illustrate from actual classroom experience, one teacher recent- 
ly skerched all twenty-eight of her studen*-.s, showing how they bounce 
around, being high on some totem poloG , in the middle on others, and 
perhaps lov on others. Figure 2 .shows the first alphabetical subgroup 
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of .seva of her students; .ou will notice t-at the to? two are verv .,ri 
in the first t^ %i but very different in the second one, This is 



stri .in^ Md i;„por;snt exanple, Notice also thst 



every tine yot try 



2 nev taleit, there is a tendency for those previ.asly high or low to 
we towarc the .iddle of the next tote. pole. S« at the botto»o up 



sore a -he rc^ co:e acv., .hich lea-es roo- at both encs to be 
. illec in by others, The cu:.y-ha:ed ^ir! jt me ^^ttr- jf the kft- 
Kst talent pole is :,t too ,ro-:rns jntil one tiies her in at least 
five or si:: talents. It is great to finally discover t^at she is aver- 
age even above average in so..eth-.ng, and is in fact qaite prr:.;sir,g. 
'•■er case :l^ustr:::es nlcdy the generalization that akos: all students 
willae.boveaver:teinso:e:ninc. F^rthernore, tney acquire 
snbject matter as a by-product of Practicing tbur different talents 
than if we only have thei, use their academe talent, ladividiMlly, they 
will generally acquire kaovieoge at en above-average rate with their bes: 
..:ent, at about an average rate uih talents where thev are in the 
Diddle, and at a belov-average rate in their lowest talent. 

.'.■ter soMne cemented that this talent totes pole lodel is too 
stai.c, we built a t»re dynamic u.oi: ife-, !„ this .odd, 

tne teacher s^st learn to mke the wheel spin so that different talent 
spokes are isec, and inereoy aifferent talents in students are "turneu 
^^r.," As tne teacher tarns the talent wheel, cifferent talents com 
into acti n and function, .i turn, in students, The teacher is c'nal- 
lengeri to "be r ■ jnier and im the worlc," 7m teacner is the 
one who "ti.ms iifferent talents in students in the classrooo. 

Vei7 few of the recent so-called innovations in education have fil- 
te;v down to where m,. if any difference occars in students. In shf-tp 
con^vsi-,, this talent-developer approach does reach the students, Ine 
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oest 13 A cum a day keeps the lailures away." 

This is therefore a program ir which almost ail students are 
"door>3d" ro succeed. That is, they are fated Vo have at lea^^it one real 
-calen-w opportunity to succeed, And tl: -.i procrair. will gl^^e a fuller in- 
t«3 .^l-actual li fe to the ph2/sic2lly handicapped because they vill '-^ave a 
cianca to cev-jlop nany niore of their intellectual possibilities. We, 
tt;o, can find nore intellectual activities in V7hi 01 the physically handi 
capped •.;111 not be iiiindi c apped — vays in vhlcii they can function well, 
iL can rl riciier life :.o everyone in the classrooia and prepare him 
for a r..jre rewarding career and a fuller life style* 

o:^>-^'^7 . .:':y':izi:c:t:iral Ly foi" People 

An exper":,ence vjith my students in a class on "designing for people" 
mi'-Xiit I art .her clarify ury viewpoints and approaches, ^ty requirement is 
tnat students produce a new idea of their o-w^n ^ a :.erm oaper — witn no 
libran- seardi or patent sear .1 xnvolved. Just theii' own ::ew idea is to 
-'0 prese:.-ed in v;ritin^ and in a tnree-minute oral report. One student 
.n-gan iiij 'Presentation by saying thac "the dictionar>^ defines alarm as 
a state of emergency — and that is a heck of a way to wake upl" He had 
decided that whenever possible, people should awaken by their natural 
c/.^zakening processes. If they ever had to get up earlier than they would 
ow:^en niturally, he would desigia an environmental system that would let 



and use of our information. We hope oui si.udy will contribute to im- 
proved special education programing. 

Because I can only be involved in this study 25 percent of ny 
tine, -due to connnitir&nts in other federal projects, I needed som- stn^g 
research assistants. Fortunately, I went to our college research bur<2au, 
which is headed by Dr. John Kohl; he will tell you something about the 
design of the study. 

Dr. Kohl: As I reviewed the literature in s-.pecial education, I found 
that most of your researda efforts, using the analogy of the theatre, 
have looked at the audience. In our production we look at the actors, 
the scenery, and the roles, trying to see how the actors interact with 
the producer, the director, the stage hands, the crew, etc. So our 
study should be unique in that respect, giving us information that we 
do not currently have about the administrator of special education. 

A colleague of mine at Pennsylvania State University took a poke 
at you in the April 1970 issue of Exaeptional Children's Journal^ indi- 
cating that he felt many productive lines of inquiry had not been uti- 
lized in special education. I think he must have read our proposal 
prospectus before he wrote that, because we do strive to look at some 
of the issues he posed to you. 

In our study we glance at group processes. We try to treat the 
world of the special education administrator as a social system with 
subsets. We look at the decisionmaking process — how the administrator 
interacts with influential policy makers, how policy is determined. 
We are trying to paint a very broad landscape, so that those of you 



who are interested in the role of the special education adninistrator 
will have iT:uch information to choose froni. VJe are addressing, really , 
thi:ee audiences: we hope to soaehow stimulate aduiinist raters in spe- 
cial education zo look at their am professional image; we hope to 
have sonie kirid of effect on the training pro grains in universities 
training special education adininistrators ; and finally, we hope to en- 
tice researcii scholars from other areas to take a look at this par- 
ticular area, to becoine interested iu e>q)loring, as my colleague said, 
a rather virgin territory, 

Realistically, we expect to have the effe:t not of the bomb, but 
rather the fallout. We hope that the information we gather will stimu- 
late some of your graduate students to do their dissertations in this 
area. We hope to take some tentative looks at organizational theory 
through role behavior. We will examine some of the bureaucratic func- 
tions that special educators are involved in: offices, status, role e>.- 
pectations, competencies, knowledge , etc. 

Again, we will look at administration as a social process, probing 
to a limited extent into the structure, function, an.d operation of the 
system. We will look at decisionmaking as the decisionmaker (we hope 
this is the special education adnanistrator) interacts with the pclicy 
setters. We expect to have a wealth of information, much of which, un- 
fortunately, we will not be able to fully explore at the present time. 
There are a number of personal characteristics that interact with the 
data, e.g., age, sex, experience, training, and attitude* 



Tentatively, ve have idantified 1800 potential administrators of 
special education. (In our study, an adninistrator of special educa- 
tion is defined as one vho spends at least 50 percent of his tite in 
admnistration and supervision and has at least two or Eore o' the eight 
categories of exceptionality in his charge.) Most of our information 
will be put on coig)uter tape, which we will share with the bureau. We 
hope this information will be available to those of you who are inter- 
ested for reanalysis. One possible use of this tape that we had not 
anticipated would be in coiroiling a national directory of local adnin- 
istrators of special education. 

We will attempt to disseminate our findings as widely as possible. 
We are asking for tine and apace at ceetings of the Americvin Education- 
al Research Association (AERA) and the Aaerican Association of School 
Administrators (AASA) and at some of your oto meetings, I think this 
is just a beginning ir, this area. We know that we will probably be 
criticized for lack of sophistication in some of the analyses , and that 
we will not deal with many of the things that might be done; but at 
least it will be a beginning. We hope it will be of interest to most 
of you. 
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INSTRiJCTIO.'iAL TECH.'iOLOGY 
iviiliaa Deterline" 



it is unfortunate that the word technology conjures forth a vari- 
ety of images cc-pletely unrelated to instructional technolog}'. Some 
people believe that instructional technology naans the mecha::.ical de- 
struction of human feelings, values, and subiecuive judgnsnts. To 
others it neans ignoring students as humans. And some believe that 
instructional technology is an elusive sometnir.g-or-other that is not 
only antiteachar but anti-present-day-education. What, then, is it? 
Instructional technology is a hard nosed, slightly cynical approach to 
the design and implementation of those processes and events that make 
up instruction in any setting, whether education or training oriented, 
for all kinds of students. 

The instructional technologist is data oriented. He is always 
skeptical of the view that what we are doing now is the best of which 
we are capable. In addition, he asks for evidence that we do in fact 
acco!i?)lish that we say we accomplish. To the teacher who s^s that he 
teaches creativity, insight, judgment, or positive attitudes, the in- 
structional technologist will say, "Prove it to me." He does not ask 
questions just to be hostile or intellectually impressive. ' His concern 



Asso^j^^"^ Deterline is a research psycholc^st with Deterline 
^Associates, Los Altos, California. 
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IS znaz ms truer lor.Sj. oojeccives d£ accor.plishec and chs;: rheir ac- 
co-plisn-cnr consrituce dsnonsrration. Ur.fortuiia:-?.!}-, rhe instruc- 
tional Ccc-inologisc oftan firics a leacnir's reclv -'••c-rs--:-,? ;i :r 
car. c ?ro-.lde any svidence, but I j-asi: <>:c-j": or "I dcn't really 
h^.ve any ir.cerest in looking any f-.r-her, cr trying to change v;h£t 
doing, in the hopes of doing better and being able t;o prove it!'"' 

An instructional technologist holds the sir^rile vip.;.- that if a 
thing is -.'orth doing, it is worth doing well; a^nd that so~e type o: 
evidence can be produced indicating that it really v;as done. He is, 
himself, directly involved in instruction or instructional design and 
devclopnienc, Ke irdght be a classroom teacher, a Eaterials developer, 
a research psychologist, an educational researcher, a curricuiun or 
evaluation specialist, or an educational administrator. What ©akes ain 
an instructional technologist is his empirical approach to instruction 
and his complete acceptance of the notion of accountability. 

Accountability in instruction has several facets. First, account- 
ability means that the components of instruction, all of them, must be 
held accountable for the successes and—what is more important—for the 
failures of the students entrusted to them. It is not enough to attrib- 
ute failure to deficiencies of intelligence, motivation, attitude, or 
effort on the part of students, when the sources of instruction are ac- 
countable for the results. Second, accountability must involve more 
than the simple assignment of blame for failure. It must lead to the 
detailed identification of every detail of failure, the elements of in- 
struction that failed, and an empirical developii^.nt of something better 
and more effective. Third, accountability will probably require (1) a 



series of revisions; (2) decaiied £vaiuatioas of t'ne ins i -act:! on in 
terz:3 of its results; (3) a reiiarce on data— objactiva vh£'.« pcs- 
sibia, subjective -/nere necessar; — but d^rtc; ^uszerzzic -sn'^. 

Hcucationai research is not necessarily instructional technology 
oriented, but instrjctionai research is, or necessity, a critical ele- 
ment of instructional technolog}'. Much of educational researdi is 
interest(;d in the question, rtnicli does better, the e:c:;erirsnl3l grcu-; 
or the control group? Instructional research, however, is nore in.ar- 
ested in the question, V/nat did V7e try to dc, and how close did wa 
coae to doing it? The contrast is between the ideal and the achieve- 
aent, between the intended aac the actual learning outcomes. If the 
actual results fall short of the hoped-for results, then it does not 
matter very much whether those results were significantly better than 
aechod or material A, B, C, or Z. 

The instructional technology approach does not ridicule pure and 
basic research. Obviously, there is always a need for research on 
basic variables and functional relationships. Thirty years ago the 
Manhattan Project, utilizing the results of decades of basic research, 
embarked on an applied research effort with a specific applied goal. 
The Apollo Project also drew on basic research to accomplish an engi- 
neering goal. Without the basic researchi data, neither of these mas- 
sive, applied efforts could have been successful. On the other hand, 
the basic research by itself did not accomplish the two major applica- 
tions until the applied efforts themselves were carried out as emptied 
research projects. 
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Zd-jicattoz^.' rachnolcg}', as chose of us vho call ourselves inscruc- 
cicnal ce.chr.clcgisrs define ic, is s i::^eting ground for several ap- 
proaches, disciplines, and r.eihodoicgles. Perhaps tha izc^sz i?.fiuani:ial, 
both direct:iy and as a catalyse, is the ernpirical beha-ri.oristi of 
3,F. Skinner and his direct ccnnrlbution, prcgrarned instruction. Ef- 
fective prograning, first of all, is not possible vithout o'pe^'2tzo-fZ::!. 
Ijz^i^iitiC'is c: Z'le Bzy,ieKZ^3 t^r^KcZ zehc:vior^ Seccnd, the above ra- 
quirenient iriplies i^ioZKiczicKil ob^^czi'jeSy perhaps the riost pcwerful 
tool of the instructional technologist* Third, progranis eiso require 
ridcjad (xnd dix'BQted r^espofidi'ig by szidents. Long before the first pro- 
grain was written, every teacher knew that active, interacting students 
learn nore anc learn better than passive or noninteracting students. 
Knowing it 3nd doing something about it, ho;^ever, are two different 
things! Programed texts, and sorne of the mere recent multimedia pro-- 
graiTiS, including interactive lectures and prograned lesson plans for 
.*^-:..ners, generate an interaction that can be guided, tnodiried, and 
acapted in a fashion that no student ever sa^ twenty years ago* 

Prograrred instruction is only one contributor to instructional 
technology. The systems engineering approach to the design and devel- 
opment of any complex task has also contributed to instructional tech- 
nology. \Jhether tiaveloping an instructional component or set of 
components, or mar.aging instruction by those saine components, a quality 
control element, i.e. ^ a continuous evaluation that ineasures actual 
progress against planned progress, is a necessity. The consequences of 
one step are used for revising and correcting that step or the steps 



'hau led zo it. Man can hardly build or :^£g£ a tele-v:.3icn s«t, cc=:- 
pUucr, or wrplerc nJ.3siie sysrs" virhouc a coritirol element. >iar-y or 
rhc fcf.-uras of che sys-e.::^ engineering approa^n are direcrly r-.levant: 
to instrucrior.: keeping ^rack of vhar happsnad vich. vhat results, and 
keeping rracl-: of vhat vorV^c or vent vrong. 

.v.iat about hardvarc: Is h£r6:are a necessary contrihutor to in- 
structional techno Icr--? find na-y aardvara -anufacturers encourag- 
ing the idea that instructicnai devices, or rather infor-ing devices, 
are tns critical elen.ent5 of instructional tachnciogy, although the 
instructional technologist constantly says, ">;o, harcvrare is neither 
necessary nor sufficient to our approach." 

l-Je have all attended educational confareriCes and conventions vhere 
evidence of this attitude is pervasive. For e:':auiple, a few nonths ago 
I attended a major convention; in its vast ejthibits arena I saw a sign 
advertising "The latest in Educational Technology." Of course that at- 
tracted ry attention, so I hurried to the booth to see this ne .■ narvel. 
It was a television caniera! And instructional technology is not a X.V. 
caaera. Instructional technology is a philosophy, a point of -/iev, a 
process, methodology, an empirical approach to instruction, 

I do not reject hardware, but I do reject calling hardware iyistmc- 
tundl devices. Insfructional implies something that may or may not 
be accoDTOlished by the device. l-/hatever the device might be, it can 
present information in various forms, but whether it deserves to be 
called an instructional device is an empirical question. The same is 
true of so-called instructional materials such as textbooks and work- 
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o'^Oz^i vrier. learr:.ir.g ocicurs, ve car. call rh^n ir.s::rjCwicr.al devotees; 
v:ii:hcut e^-ldence of learning, they are or.iy presr^-'.caricr, de\^cas. 

Perriaps ihe zost influenuiai fea-ure of in:. _ii-ricn.oi technology 
is the instrjctior.el Qbjec::ive. '.vithout specifications detailing 
axEcrly v:hat ve are trr^ing to procuca, certain instracticnai '.^cLst^ 
lack precision; as a rasult, evaluation ir.volves more guessvork tha:t 
it should. lustructicna' progratu^ng uncovered the necessity and value 
of objectives. And as the syste:ts approach entered instructional de- 
sign and inpiet:entation, the systeti engineer's demand for specirice- 
ticns — of desired output and results, and of the precise step that is 
to accon^lish each result — nade perfect sense. 

not everyone can accept it coinf ortably, I have discussed instructional 
and educational research, prograciad instruction, the systeins engineer- 
ing approach, and instructional objectives to illustrate the measur- 
able ronpcnents that nnke the accountability notion vorkable and 
practical. Teaching has a purpose, v;ith identifiable and iDeasurable 
consequences. If a student or group of students is subjected to sotie 
event that is supposed tc produce a consequence , but dees not, should 
that event be called tcaci'^Ui^ or f-nszx'uctioy:? if a teacher, bock, or 
film presents information to students, but they learn nothing as a re- 
sult of that experience, were they taught? They were infortied, they 
were told, infoniation was presented, hut how can we justify saying 
that they were taught? An instructional technologist generally makes 
I. distinction between the processes of presenting infomation and 
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^''.czr^/.ozv'-:^. Ii there is e^dcence that the presentarion resulted in 
sruc^n::s ecrJ.e-.'ing cerrair. cojeccives, rhen there is sc-e besis for 
icen-:.ryir.g thaL presen":i::icri --3 ir.strjction, Vsiz:.^:, uhis frer^vork, 
^r.cira d ^cgicci ^^a*; m sucn 5Lcte*:enrs as "'I taughr then, but rhev 
eidn'r leer::'': or ^'Infc-LiinarelVj the students couldn't lean: frcn 
taat ::r.st re ctional filzi'^; or ''Ihet teaching device does a be^utixul 

^ ^ -e^i Sl^^cH^s ^ean rron it; ve .laven t usee 

e:r)irical vievpoinr ssks, In the absence of data indicating 
thac an event or corDonent produces learning, vny call it instractional , 
or rerer to Lz as teaching? If the data do net indicate that it teaches, 
then accountability requires that we make whatever changes are neces- 
sar>' to sake it do what it is tieant to do. Then we can all feel nore 
coafortable. will be able to justify the label instmation^ not on 
faith alone, but on evidence that students did learn v/hat the presenta- 
tion vas supposed to teach. 

The U.S. Office of Education, r.cre than any one discipline or group 
of professionals, is responsible for the appearai'.ce and growth of in- 
structional technology. Sometime during the past twenty years, the 
mission and philosophy of the Office of Education underwent a p-ofound 
change. There was a tine when x:, seeiaed to exist only to support pro- 
fessors caught up in the publish or perish syndrome. There seemed to 
be litrle concern loi applied research, implementation, or diaseminarion 
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prcgrizs. Sudcsniy, hcx.-ever, the Office c: Educacicr. V32 giver, pcvar- 
lUx toois vita first 'ne irc-icnal I>gfer,st zcuc^tiicr. Act, and later 
v:.c.- i_ecsr»tar.' snci Seccrxary Ecucetl?r. Acc. Other ccr-gressi:r.£l 
sets io,.ic%:ed, end a r.i^.ly co:3£'ent steff vas sssetiblad, vho iaarr.ad 
cuic:-:ly ha; to i:5= :h,::se tcol^- ::cv the Offi-e of Scucati— ve-ted to 
see results, end to see theit in the schools, net ir. the pubiicetions 
listings of ecucaticnsl researchers, 

during the past year 1 visited nsr.y institutions vhcire ve could 
aave e>Dected instractior.al technolog}- to have tel-ien hold, vhere the 
lirhts of this enpirical approach tc instruccicn shc-iid be under inves- 
tigation arid applicatior.. Sore of the things I s^^'- vere irpres^ive, 

—--T.gy cr.d encouraging; scc^; vere appalling end deprc^ssing. Xeacn- 
er education in aany pieces, including sons of our njosc prestigious 
universities, is still based, apparently, on the assutcJtion that dnr^rr- 

is je-^cv;;.;?, Uaere this assunption holds-, the eCThasis is olaced 
c:; p resent ati.'n skills, platfom techniques, and the assethling and 
presenting of inforr.aticn. These procedures raght v^-oli be critical, 
but concentration cn teacher clsssroom activitnes alone is not enough, 
So-e teadier-training institutions apparently continue to accept the 
notion that an interesting and technically accurate presentation is all 
that is required of a teacher, and chat any failures in learning belong 
to the student. But at ^.any other places, accountability has beconie 
the nsjne of the game, and teaching is defi.ned principally in terms of 
results, i.e., d^;anges in student perfonn.ance. Instructional objectives 
have also enteri,d teacher education, not only as a tool teachers niust 



leam to use* buw als:: as a reihcd of ^signing ueacier ira-nir.g ^t- 
s^lf. rha":: Is a rajcr char^ze, thai appears r.ec£SS-^-r/ as t:r.e ce^ 
nar*cs pia::ad c~ teachers ctan,y= -ir.d eiaaric* 

lextbcoVis iz -ducarional r:£tr;cds and -iducacicr.al zsyzr.olo^/ have 

of approxinaring individualized i-structic:i, and the irpractical nt- 
ticr.s o: the ungraded scs^ccl.^ indi%"iduai progress advanterant, ^Src 
ii'.'idual laaming patn-^. These ideas are so appeaiinr. because lear:.-.ng 
:'o '^erf individual; grouping srucints together and treating theti in the 
sane vey does not change zhe incividual r.ature o: learning. 

3r. Robert Gagne assu":es Lhe position rhat '■:e n'ust le.- T: ::o pre- 
vide individually;:. ins::riicri:n .hat is laatdied virh eac/i student anc 
vith the raquiretsents of the objectives. Gagne discusses the nonadap- 
uive nature of most teaching, which tends to rely on the sanie nethcds, 
naterials, .-and conditions, disregarding the acadenic and behavioral 
objectives* Gagne believes that the data clearly indicate that differ- 
ent types Qi learning require different Lvpes of instruction. Further, 
he believes that instruction can only be acconplished for certain types 
of objectives in a completely individualized setting. 

Althcugi there had been experiments in individualized instruction, 
no najor experinental rove took place until five or six years ago. 
Many school systems, armed with the powerful tools of instructional ob- 
jectives and the empiri'^al, accountability atproach, used foundation 
or federal (and, in sonie cases, their own) funds, and eiii)arked on major 
individualization projecti. Dr. Jack Edling, of Teaching Kesearch, 




^'/lirhin grsces, vaile scoe ha\^e indivicualizeci only one or tvro grades, 
Scr.-^ sc:ic^l3 are co:rDle::eiy ungracec; others are ungraded only for cer- 
tain o:n. '^jis, ::uch ^ a :::ach sequence, 

Tnclv'l i:uaLi::c-d instruction does vork., and ir is intaresring to 
Karch it in action. There are no hard data yet to in.licate that indi- 
vLcualX:^ed instraction is any major iniproveni^nt , but the people involv-- 
ed, including th-^ r^^^udenrs, generally feel that it is. 'li^achers say 
they noA vorh harder .:.:-:d do nore r:.inaging and tutoring than ever before; 
but, althou^i t'le vorh is harder, they else say it is n^nre g;.ati:yi::g 
and nore visibly successful, 

Frogratied instruction, vhich many people had written off a num* ^r 
of years ago, is still very iTiUch vita us. There are progratied cex^s 
and prograined rr.ultlmecia packages of many kinds, prograried seminaiTS, 
programed class discussions, prograined lesson plans, and programed 
iaborator}'' classes. With prograined media, objectives are used to do- 
sigii the presentation, and the students are in some manner required to 
respond to the information as it is presented. The presentations are 



rested and ra-dsed ur-iii they cc help -ost students learr. rest of the 
oDjettlves. Most prcgratisd nsteriais are ezplri tally developed and 
cesigned as interactive tutorials. Here again, the instruct! ".el tea-.- 
no-ogist avoids £ssu-"ting that anything v:crks. "'-o natter hcv strcngiv 
tne autnor or sntject natter specialists feel about the instric- 

ticnal valne c: an untested presentaticn, the instructicnal technolo- 
gtst requires data, the only relevant data being student perfcrnance. 

Most of the fifteen Regicnai Ed;:cati:3nal Laboratories yse the sane 
eripiricai approach. They are less concerned with conducting basic re- 
search than in developing caterlais, nsthods, and systets. One of the 
directors told ae that it is difficult to find graduates fron our gradu- 
ate schools of education wno have learned anything about applied re- 
search, developitent , and idpleaentation, Moreover, most education 
gra-uate students have not been raugit to use the results of research 
as a basis for re\'ision and inprc-ver.en-. Apparently, all graduates ha--3 
j-eamed to viev research a.^ a -eans of aiis'^'ering, Ivhich is better, A cr 
li, tne exp irineatai or control treatment? The literature is full of 
reports that A is better than B at the .001 level, althou'ih exanination 
of the group means reveals that neither group learned very nwch at all! 

Tne researdi that the laboratories are prini.rily engaged in asks 
a different question: If A represents the Oujectives we want our stu- 
dents to achieve, and B represents their actual achieveTnent resulting 
from a presentation or material, how can we make B match A? It ia in- 
teresting to note that materials that have been developed empirically 
have data indicating exactly '^lere the strengths and weaknesses are and 
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which objectives are not achieved uniformly, \^Ihen a teacher, or a 
school, has data about the materials being used (and we usually do not 
have data about tuitively developed materials) , action can be taken 
to strengthen tiie weak parts of the instruction. The teacher's flexi- 
bility is effective for this purpose. 

One of the new roles teachers are learning in individualized in- 
struction settings is how to relegate the informing function to other 
materials and media. The teacher then supplements her program with 
other materials. She is free to diagnose and evaluate progress and 
problems and to help students individually or as a group, A teactier's 
potential to be flexible and adaptive is sharply restricted when she 
is responsible for disseminating vast amounts of information while she 
is trying to teach. 

Instructional Adjuncts 

I maintained earlier that hardware is not synonymous with instruc- 
tional technology, but that it is an adjunct to be utilized where it is 
advantageous. For example, the computer is a most attractive type of 
hardware with capabilities for education. Where instruction is indi- 
vidualized, then record keeping, scheduling of students and instruct 
tional resources, test scoring, diagnostic and remedial assignments, 
and other requirements suggest using the computer. 

The most glamorous role for the computer is computer-cassis ted in-- 
struction (CAI) , ranging from tutorial teaching to drill and practice 
following initial teacliing by another means. However, too many practical 
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and applied questions remain to be answered before the eventual roles 
of CAI can be determined. Another, perhaps more promising and prac- 
tical, role for the computer i.. computer-managed instruction, which can 
range from simple record keeping to diagnostic scheduling, as well as 
scheduling and selection of tracks, media, and materials based on a 
cuT.alative evaluation of student progress. The computer has no magic 
that will make instructional technology unnecessary, but certainly the 
computer is a potentially powerful tool for solving many data storage 
and retrieval problems, such as' the storage and retrieval of student 
data and instructional information, which create problems for instruc- 
tional technology. Mother p:^oblem is that moat audio-visual equip- 
n.ent and materials are used less fr?.quently than they ought to he. It 
is sometimes just too much trouble to arrange for the proper materials 
and equlpmetir to be available at the appropriate time and place. 

There are many logistics problems associated with the use of 
audio-visual materials. One solution is the media desk or media class- 
room, which involves keeping a complete set of all devices used in the 
school available at all times in each classroom. The teacher needs 
only to obtain the software from the library. This simplifies teach- 
ing taslcs somewhat but balloons the budget requirements, since moat of 
the devices alt idle most of the time. Another approach, also quite 
expensive, is the use of dial-access retrieval systems. Dial^access 
uses the familiar telephone dial and related relays or computer. The 
teacher, or student, can, by dialing a number, activate a video taye 
recorder, audio tape recorder, or motion picture projector. The aud/ o 
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or audio-visual presentation is then fed to television monitors or 
speakers located in the classroom or student carrell. Instructional 
television and dial-access appear to have considerable promise for 
both group and individualized instruction* However, neither dial- 
access, with its elegant electronic capabilities, nor televisi^r^-a , with 
its multimedia properties — ana not even the computer j with its f^-c^.^er— 
can transform ineffectual presentational materials into effective in- 
strurtional materials. 

Testing concepts also must cl^ange; many now see a greater place 
for criterion-- referenced testing than for our more traditional norm- 
referenced tests in the future. The primary function of a norm-refer- 
enced test is to discriminate among students so that we can then iden- 
tify their relative achievement. From a norm- referenced test, it is 
not generally possible to get a complete answer to the question, Can 
this student do everything described by the ojjectives? But a criterion- 
referenced test is designed to answer exactly this question — and not in 
relative but in absolute terms • 

Accountability, individualized instruction, and empirical develop-- 
ment all require criterion-referenced tests. Sampling objectives and 
revising items to malce them as discriminating as possible is not enough 
from a criterion-referenced point of view. 

Somi of the early proponents cf programed instruction startled the 
teaching community by claiming that programs would eventually replace 
teachers • Similar claims have been made about the computer and tele- 
vision. Actually H what did evolve was a changing role cr :eachers. 
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Soma of the acti^dt:ies required of teachers can be replaced by other 
materials, nedia, an.: mthodologies. Teachers then can spend their 
tin^ doing vhat computers, television, and prcgraii^d packages cannot 
do: they can function a:: guides, models, tutors, friends, helpers, 
diagnosticians, flexible and adaptive counselors; and. as mentioned 
earlier, they can supplement and support other components of instruc- 
tion. :iot every teacher will be able to do all of these with equal 
skill and competence; perhaps differentiated teacher functions will 
have to be identified so that teachers will specialize in the areas 
of their greatest competence. This kind of consideration was not 
necessary when the teacher was responsible for doing everything in the 
teacher-centered classroom. 

Motivation and Reward 

Motivation and reward, two of the basic concepts in all theories 
of learning and in all theories of education, are frequently attacked 
by errpiricists. Too often, in education, the naive assuinptlon is made 
that the responsibility for motivation belongs to the student; if he is 
not motivated, th. blaine f Is on him. This view takes its most ex- 
treme -orm when a student i expected to remain "highly motivato.d to 
learn- even in the face of repeated failures, dull, tedious, and incom- 
prehensible instruction, and subjects seemingly irrelevant to his future 
or the world he will live in. All of this is expecting too much. Ac- 
countability applies here as well: no matter how one defines motiva- 
tion, all the components of instruction must be held accountable for 
generating and maintaining r tivation among students. 
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Success is a powerful motivator for additiofial success, but fail- 
lira U not; and neitiier is the threat of failure if the student has no 
reaj. aitemaiives to folk that m lead him to success. Our tos on 
:m:i& have been juiiit as naive as these on motivation: the idea that 
learaing is its m reward migiit well hold for soue successful learners., 
lut if a student cannot see any value, enjoyment , application, rele^ 
vance, or meaning in something he is learning^ it is unlikely that 
learning success in itself will je veiy reinforcing. 

Dr. iuUiam Glasser's controversial boo), ScmU f/itfe kilm^ 
says, among other things, that our schools are most successful at teach- 
ing failure-at teaching students not only to expect failure but to 
view themselves as failures. Our schools do not provide enough sys-^ 
tm[k experience ii, being successful, 

Glasser is not abne in viewini; the schools as failing in the 
areas of motivation and influencing students' self-im; jes, Ten years 
ago the educational structure was not very nudi concerned about dropouts. 
A dropout was viewed too often only as a nuisance whose departure was 
viewed with some relief: "I'm glad he's gone; he was nothing but 
trouble, we can concer. rate on the pi students who remain." 

dropout was a a"!. Now, using ail of the technolog}', intui- 
L. and :i";'h' a"... '.if to us, we are, here and there, trying to do 
oonething concrete for ilropoutsi, ':e are not trying to pidc up the 
pieces aftev the act of dropping out, but before, to cor, vert the fail- 
ing student to a successful one. lo do this requires ciianges in laoti- 
vation and reward, in teachers' roles, and an emphasis on individii^ized 
^'""truction and accountability. 
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Conolmn 

Instructional technology is not concerned with change for the sake 
of change alone, Modem education has evolved with many empirically 
untested assunptions, He have too long relied on hope and faith when 
data could tell us whether or not our faith was justified or our hopes 
realized, He have assumed that certain things are true, necessary, and 
appropriate He have done things to students in the nanE of many high- 
sounding ideas, without finding out empirically it wc have helped, 
harmed, or affected the student in any way, k empirical approach to 
education, with all its complex and difficult responsibilities, should 
help us identify its strengths i^wi weaknesses so that we can protect 
the t^'m and strengthen or replace the latter, Apparently, judg;ing 
from the data that are already available, there are ways of going about 
educuting students that are better than the ways we have been using. 
The empirical methodology of the Instructional technologist appears to 
be a very effective method of specifying these methods and putting them 
into practice, some point the key derision must be made: Is it 
worth the headaches and problems that accompany a major change! Can 
we afford not to change! tlist we avoid Aange in order to avoid the 
risk that the whole structure migjit collapse? Ihess are not, easy ques- 
tions, If you are faced with these ((uestions, in a small way or on a 
major scak, I hope that you will examine the data relative to all al- 
ternatives and visit some of the places to which I have referred, Look 
carefully at what happens to students, teachers, and schools, Do not 
expect perfection, but do expect to be impressed, 
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iMuch of education could be described as pulpit centered and knowl- 
edge dispensing, in which tne students do not get focused on very often. 
As .a result, their eyes are on us, but too often their heads and their 
heart.- are not with us. In return for what we do to thera, they fre- 
quently give us only "eye service." 

This was well illustrated by a young girl who had been in first 
grade for j u£,t a few weeks. One evening when she cane home, Daddy asked, 
"What happened at school today?" And she said, "Oh, I had a very inter- 
esting experience. We were planting flowers in pots in the classroom 
and we ran out of dirt, so the teacher gave me an einpty pot and sent me 
outside. And, you know. Daddy, while I was outside filling this i^ot, I 
suddenly realized that I was all aione-^and I could have escaped!" 

The !■■:■: Iti-ple Talent Teaahing Approaah 

First, 1 't us consider some of our research on human talents, since 
the outcomes could shrl,^ up certain traditional notions in special edu- 
CP- n. U we can "turn on" several different talents in students and 
get a profilP .f these talents, we get quite a different picture across 

* "^^v" ' 

n^^''^" wT^T^ylor is a Professor in the Department of Psychology at 
thn Univers ity of Utah. ojr^,uu4.ugy az 
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talents for each student. If we kindle only one talent, we will get 50 
percent above average^ and 50 percent below average (if we set the average 
at 50 percent, the median). If we activate two talents, we will find 
that aljout 67 percent of the students are above average in at least one 
of the two talents. For three talents, the percentage will be in the 
70s; for four, in the 80s; for five, in the high 80s; and for six, we 
wiU arrive at the 90s. Almost all students will be above average in 
at lea-st one of six important talents—a surprising, but wonderful, 
finding. 

Lcfking ut it the other way, the number who will be helm average 
and tend to remain there in one talent will be 50 percent. For two tal- 
ents, the percent will De in the high 60s, and so on until there will be 
about 90 percent who will be below average in at least one of the six 
talents. In other words, almost everyone is above average and almost 
everyone is below average in at least one of the six talent areas. 
There are very few who will stay below average in everything; almost 
everyone will be above average in something, if we just extend the num- 
ber of difftirent talents zo six or more. 

If we talce the top 10 percent as higiily gifted, we are doomed to 
have only 10 percent highly gifted in our educational systems when we 
emphasij^e only one talent-acting as if general intelligence (i.e., aca- 
c uc talent) is the only talent that exists. But if we are willing to 
consider other talents, we can increase the number of gifted. For ex- 
ample, by consideilng three talents, we can double tne number; and we 
can triple the number who are highly gifted if we increase to six tal- 
Q ants—whicii is extremely valuable. 
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Furthermore, .••;s5 we have learned many times, if teachers can func- 
tion differently, then students can function differently. Youth are 
ready to use their many talents, whenever the establishmsnt is ready to 
provide new opportunities. If teachers conceive of themselves as talent 
developers, and students as having multiple potential Hents, then all 
these talents can be "turned on" and can function instead of being almost 
all dormant or stifled during the students' entire educational careers. 
Moreover, students can acquire subject matter by using these different 
talents as ways of processing information (knowledge). They Lhsreby 
acquire such knowledge by processing it in each or any of these different 
talent ways. Instead of everyone acquiring subject matter using only 
the fxrst column of talents shown in Table 1/3, we propose to scatter and 
broaden students' experiences by having them acquire different kinds of 
knowledge by different kinds of talents. One of many such possible cur- 
ricula is illustrated in Table LB. 

What happens to students is shown in a clever illustration that 
came out of one of my classes when one artistic s?:uder.t did not write 
down exactly what I said. Instead, he recorded it as totem pole pictures, 
which he dubbed the Taylor Talent Tot&m Trees. This profile, pictured 
in Fig. 1, illustrates that almost all students can have a smile on 
their faces at some time and almost all students cari frown at some time 
if teachers will be talent developers aci jss at least six different 
talents, in such a classroom, students will take t ,rn? frowning and 
smiling across different talents, in contrast with a one-talent-only 
classroom, where only a few are smilers, leaving the others to be 
O 
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Tak:t Processes 



Content Aca- Cre- CoMuni- Plan- Decision- Fore- To^^l 
^^q^i^^j Mc ative cation ning rting casting Otner 



Arts 3 
Social. 

liDiiianiti:s 3 

Arts 3 
Sic ijical 

Sciciiccs 1 

.'iUliciiiaiics 3 

i)ti.er 3 

Totalllours 24 



Table 13 

dist:«3iiiio^ of 2^ CLASS HOURS wim mmi talesi 



Talent Processes 



(o,toir /'ca- Cre- Comai- Plan- Decision- Pore- Total 
[^,,, demc ative catkin m "^^l '""^^'i 



i\rts 
Social 
Stiuiies 
riuiiianities 



.irts 

iiiological 
Sciences 
Physical 
Sciences 

flathematics 1 



1 2 

1 
1 

i 1 



3 



1 3 



1 1 




frowners (who jerhaps continually frown until they drop. oat one vay or 
another^ 

To illustrate from actual classroom experience, one teacher recent- 
ly sketched all tventy-eight of her students, showing how they bounce 
aroond, beiiii; high on some totem poles, in the middle on others, and 
perhaps low on ot.iers. Figure 2 shows the firsL alphabetical sutjroup 



Total Hours 5 5 ^ ' 



3 4 2 1 24 
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s.:'ven o'' kr students; you will notice that ths top tvo are very mcli 
■:likc in i.iie first talent ki very different in the second one, Tnis is 
a striking an^ ittportant exanple. .^otje also that every tire you try 
' new tdc-nt, there is a tencency for those previously hig^ or low to 
::cve toward the liddle cf the next tote: pole. Sok a" the bottor, ,v. up 



and soM at the ton cok down, which leaves room at both ends to be 
filled in by others, the curly-haired girl at the iiottoji of the left- 
lost talent pole is not tw prorfisiiig until oaf: tries her in at least 
five or six talents, It is great to finally discover t!^at ^he is aver- 
age or even above average in so:5eti)i.ig, and is in fact quite promisins, 
ik m illustrates nicely the generalization ti'ia. aloost all students 
yill be abo/o average in soithini;, Furthermrp, they will acquire wre 
subject wttcr as ,i by-product of practicing their m^m talents 
than if ve only have then use their acaieuic talent, hdivini, illy, ciiey 
will generally accuire bo/.edge at an ab.;e-avei'age rate with Ihoir best 
ia:en\ at aunt ar. a'jor.ige rate with talenls wu they are in th* 
Biddle, anc at a below-average rate in tiicir lowest talem, 

I'ftc; sowne corented thrt this talent :otert poif del is too 
sialic, we biiilr a mi dynaaic hitiiiic Juc]ii ^kil, In this Ddel, 
tiie teacher pst lesrn to ,%i;e the wheel spin so tliat differen: :alent 
SFol;es are used, and thereby different talents in students are "turned 
ofi-" i tcaiier turns the talent -jheel, cifferent talents co;;:e 
into .i.,ion r„,u function, in turn, in students , fne teacher is chal- 
Iengp.d to 1e s wheel tui^ier ar,d move the mrld," The readier is the 
one who "turns on" different talents in students in tae ciMsrooDi. 

Very few of the recent so-called innovations in educatioii have fii- 
tcrcu down to where much if any difference occu's in students, In ^hi^rp 
contr;;St, this talent-developer approach does readi the students, Tne 



te;.c;ier car, rum the vheel around an;: thereby ":urn kis on." It's a 
"-iwl o: good fortune" for kids; is the wheel tur/;, the stuteis take 
turns ii! beiag to'rfard the top and tcvaia tae bcttc:,, '"he slogsti I like 
best is ''\ tim a day keeps the failures away." 

This is therefore a progran: in viiidi akost ail students are 
"cooKd" to succeed, That is, they are fated to hav^. at least one real 
talent opportunity to sxceed, And the progrsn will give a fuller ir.- 
teliectual life to the physically handicapped oecrmsc they will iiave s 
i'; jice to (ievilop many mirc of tiieir inteilectuai possibiiiaes. 'ie, 
too, u{\ find jiore intellectual rictivities in vhicii the pl\ysically handi' 
e:inpeil il 1 not be l;ri;idicapi)«--wdys in which they can i anction well, 
it (-lii give a riclier li/' to everyone in tht cldssrooii and prepare hiin 
for a Kre rewriing career and 3 fuller life ityic, 

j\n o^erience with it/ students in a class on "designing 'jr people" 
Jiiffit further clarify m;,' viewpoints and approadies, )\j requirement is 
that students produce a new idea of their own as a tera paper-viLi no 
library seard; or patent searcii ii^vclvea. Just their wn new idea is to 
be presented ie writing and in a tiirec-tinute oral report. One sudent 
Dfigan 'lis presentation by saying that "the ciccioaaiy defines dim as 
a state emergency-- and that is a he ci^ of a way to wie up!" ile had 
decided that whenever possible, people should a-jien by their natural 
a,.,.i.,jning processes, if they ivei had to get u? earlier than t'ney would 
aaken naturally, ne wo'ild design an environmental system that would let 
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z:\eTd v/alce up as naturally as possible, rather than in an alarrrang state 
of eraergency. -. 

The preceding section described the attempt to design school pro-- 
grains, materials, and teaching procedures so that all the natural 
talent processes of students v/ill be allQ;-;^ d to function instead of be- 
ing kept dormant or even stifled and distorted, In this sVction, we 
will focus on v;hether the architectural environment is well designed for 
the natural diaracteris tics and activities of its users • 

V7e have called this new area Archite'ctural Psychology, It is a 
verv^ young field, hut it is a natural combination., since architects de- 
sign environments for man and psychologists study the reactions of man 
to his environment. Unfortunately for marvlcind, however, this teamwork 
is not as yet very common, so the field is full of challenging questions 
rii id unlcnovms. 

i-ty first example does not ceal v/ith a purely architectural environ^ 
mer.t , hut rather with the props within it. We held a researdi confer- 
ence entitled ^'Instructional Media and Creativity ^"^^ at which two of 
the greatest contributors were Jack Edling and Lester Beck, both from 
Oregon. We were all searcliing for ways to surround students with in- 
structional ir.edia and thereby facilitate activating whatever processes 
the teacher is trying to '"turn on'' in students, At the conference, it 
w,is openly stated by the instructional media experts that nearly all of 
the existing instructional media and materials deal only with knowledges - 
dispensing equipment and procedures. There contir les to be a lot of 
money spent on these procedures, but, they said, practically none of it 
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(aiid L do not think it has chariged very Tnucii since) had been built -wich 
the purpose of activating the creativity, i.e., the creative processes, 
in students. So there are vast fields to conquer in designing and con- 
structing instructional niedia as a part of an environment that will 
elicit creative, natural talents in students. 

On the fli©it here, 1 noticed an example of a design 'ihat causes 
confusion, frustration, and discomfort in passengers.. Practically all 
planes copy the design feature in buses of a large, space --consuming, 
overhead luggage rack. But the airplane passenger soon learns that his 
bus habit of- putting his luggage in the overhead rack will bring him a 
reprimand froin a stewardess, Instead, he must put his luggage under 
the seat in front of him, thereby losing most of the legroom designed so 
he could stretch his legs and shift his position during the flight. 

The nation is ai^akening to a remarkable and great concern over var- 
ious forms 'of pollution of man's natural environment. But it has -not • 
yet truly awakened to the problem of man's constructed (m^an-made) envi- 
ronments, which are often the single biggest expenditure per family or.. 
per organization* Certainly one of our greatest national expenditures 
is in the construction Indus fry of buildings "for man.'* It is always 
assumed that buildings are built for man, but historically almost no one-- 
has ever systematically and scientifically checked buildings to see if 
they are, in fact, well designed for man. We find, however, that the 
public believes very strongly that; they should be so checked out; in- 
variably they ask "if not, why not," Since they have not been, the pub-- 
lie should be better served in this respect.' 



In fact, psychologists have teaded to avoid studying scientifically 
almost any complex, muliivariable situation and stimuli, such as the to- 
tal architectural environment. Similarly, an architect largely finishes 
his design work long before a building is ever completed and occupied. 
-Consequently, he is three to four buildings down the line by the time his 
earlier designed building is occupied. Rarely is he paid to return tc 
study it, nor does he tend to visit it to get any systematic feedback 
about the reactions of 'he occupant-*:; . One recent recipient of a doctor-- 
atf^ in rircliitectural psychology, v;ho previously had fourteen years of 
architectural practice, said that it could be too painful to go back to 
see how V7ell a building is per forming for its occupants; and there is 
otner\i7ise^little positive ir.centive for Irim to do so. Instead, it is 
inorG natural nr^ psychologically satisfying to keep working on the lat- 
est new building that he is now being paid to design. 

The University of- Utah has a new hospital, of which 'we are intern- 
viewing some key employees. They bombard us with all kinds of sugges- 
tions: *'If the hospital had only been built this way. . . Many are 
ready to abandon it already, if they could, and design and build another 
one because of all the things that are n.^t ideal for their work. It is 
sad that the hospital is noc v/ell designed, because of both its newness 
and its cost. 

In the health fields, there is a book to which I contributed called 
Therapy by Deaign.^'^^ it is a clever title, for it suggests that we 
might be able to design building facilities to be facilitators of thera- 
p>, if we would just work soundly and effectively on this approach. 
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t^erhaps the best exanpie I havc; seen lb. a simple one in vathern Caxi- 
forniii. ""This is a niencal haalt;-; center tiiac has a v;ell-design^i car 
drive-in station. Anyone who is highly disturbed can be driven right 
up to the special landing outside the door. When the car is driven in 

loseiy to iis proper location, it forms- in effect an enclosed space. 
Thci door of the car can then be ope^.ed so that the disturbed person has 
only one way to go, i.e., out of the car, onto the landing area, and 
then' through the hospital door immediately into a special room. No one 
can tsaa the. disturbed person except those in the car. -He can then be 
treated in the room by a hospital , specialist until he becomes undisturb- 
ed^ Then he is ready to go air,ong the other patients inside the hospita_ 
v;ithout any stigma from his previously disturbed behavior, because no one 
therti ever saw that he had been disturbed. Initially, there was no way 
out for him except to go ir.to a special room for special help. A simple 
design iiKe this can avoid many complications for all concerned and can 
help to speed up the recovery and total therapy program. 

In a recent study, Rog^r Bailey, my architectural colleague, and^one 

or our graduate student.3 observed a mental health center, (now being com- 

/' 

pleted) and found that many patients soon .Inarn who the key (power) fig- 
ures are in that center., Vflienever ^possible ^ these patients keep them- 
selves within observational range of one or more of the key staff members, 
watching and hoping that they in turn are being watched. They apparently 
sense that their own "good or improved behavior'' must be seen by a key 
person if they are to bid released from the hospital setting. Probably 
no one ever had quite this behavioral phenomenon in mind when he designed 
mental hospitals, mental health centers, or psychiatric clinics. 
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There is strong emphasis nowadays in the health area on the deliv-ry ' 
oTnealth services. At this conference, you are talking about the deliv- 
ery of special education services. Though I have been on the Special 
Education Committee of the United Cerebral Palsy Association (UCFA), I 
do not yet know very iHMch About how architectural psychology can help. 
Nonetheless, let me suggest to you some of these needs in special educa- 
tion. 

We have done a survey of physically handicapped cerebral palsy 
victims to see what they would like to have designed! into a canyon camp', 
being built by our l.ocal and state UCPA oi ganization. It se'eaed wise to 
get ideas arfd suggestions of needs from those for whom the camp v/as to 
be designed, rather than mc^rely to impose upon them the best-designed 
camp that the UCPA leaders and the architect could conceive.' 

Another consideration is architectural barriers. By means of these, 
unintended and thoughtlesa barriers, many physically handicapped can be 
needlessly "designed out" *oi functioning in much of ouf man-made world. 
How many you have ever sat and tried to fiinction. in "a wheelchair? Wo 
want designers to sit in wheelchairs and ;nove around in them in order to 
encounter the many architectural barriers that are built into our build- 
ings. For instance, if y o . Cried to come to this meeting in a wheelchair, r; 
how would you get down the steps into this basement room? 

The University of Illinois has distinguished itself by enabl'ing 
people in wheelchairs to move around and get to all classes, on their 
own and on time. A few years ago, they reported that about four hundred 



of Lliese students bad finished their degrees, had ail been placed, and 
^■^ere all working at very decent salaries. Instead of being "designed 
out," and thereby being a liability to thensei^.-es and zo society , they 
had been ''designed in,'' so that they are a real assec to the world* 

V/e have a student nearing the completion of his doctorate v/ho has 
been in a wheelchair since he broke his neck In a high school diving ac- 
cident. It was a psychological and physical journey of several years 
for him before' he got back into action in college. I have never seen 
a person so relieved and appreciative as when I phoned and found out for 
him that a building to be finished that sununer would have a ramp and an 

elevator. He then knew thai' he could attend classes and take the cours- 

I 

es in the major field of his choice in that new building. Previously, 
he had had three long flights of stairs to overcome if he wanted to take 
any courses in that department. We can and do design people out quite 
effectively, 

I understand that once someone had a very tall man (like a basket- 
ball center) sit in a wheelchair and move around for a V7hile. He felt 
very nervous, because this was the first time he had ever looked up at 

, people instead of looking down at them. The unhandicapped would have 
different and even surprising experiences when put into the predicaments 

.of the handicapped; ^nd until architects do so, they can have very little 
under'itanding and can make bad, lasting mistakes in designing buildings 
and their internal facilities. 

Theoretically, buildings are meant to be ''tools for man.'' One 
should design them to fit and to serve man,^ rather than expecting man to 
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iic and adjust to the buildings. (I will preface n^. later remarks, too. 
i>y saying that organi2ations are likewise supposed to be tools for man. 
Tiie organization should be mde for man, rather than man being made for 
the organization.) One of our problems is, How effectively do these 
"tools for nan" realty function for man? As a member of the National 
Acadeny of Sciences aivisory panel to a building researca organi2ation 
that has been doing building research for sixty years, 1 asked them how 
many behavioral scientists they had had on this committee before^me. 
The answer was, "None." So I was the first; and at times I think they 
already v.ish I were not on it. But their e:cpenditures have been typi- 
cal-alrnost 99 percent of their R^D efforts on physical things and 1 per- 
cent or 'less on the hum;m being side of buildings. This is strong evi- 
cience that the dir'cai focus has not been on' buildings a? well-designed 
tools for man. If they could o-.aly double their efforts-^and there is 
recent evidence that they are starting to-^the percent would just be' 
. reduced to 98 percent. But what an effect it could have by doubling t:ae 
attention to the human side! 

The panel has a chart for measuring the "performance of buildings"; 
now they are starting to measure the performance of housing units for 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). After examining 
this chart With all its marvelous, physical science meal^res, I saw that 
there were no comparable measures for the human side of buildings. l' 
asked, "But shouldn't man be the main measure? Shouldn'-t man be the -ul- 
timate measure of how well the buildings perform?" The answer is obvi-« 
ously Yes. But, as obviously, no one has yet developed the ability to 
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::.ea.Sv,.:c Dulldirfi'^ ptir lorr.ar.ce in zerv^ o£ u.a:':, so 'caey conuiriue zo cio 
v;iiat tnev knov; hov uo do and Spend tiieir ^ey oa pnysicai ' ocience nea- 
siires. iiov/over, they are starring to ri^iove in the other direction. This 
is a ,;reat: avakening or which I an pleased zc be a part (and one of nr/ 
uocLoral students has just joined their staff since I gave this presen- 
taiion). Their progress might be rapid and great in the next few years. 
V. e saould ai i nope so. 

in tills ^ as in the other probieirt areas oi this paper, someone-has 
sale, "V.V- iiave discovered and encountered the eneir.y — and it is us!" It 
is really tiie present es tabiishnient tnat is the probler^: we are so es- 
tablisiied ir. the iradltional v/ays, in spite of their shortcomings. 
SI:-; or sevep, design professions have organir^cd together in the Inter- 
professional Councl i. on Knvironniental Design . (ICKD) and are awakening to 
the need for iiaving behavioral scientists work with them in their design 
e i: I or ts. 'i'his is a tinely and wholesome interprofessional linkage and 
grov;tii tr^-^nd. These design professions are trying to heal themselves by 
i.nvi,Llnt'^ representatives of the behavioral science professional organi- 
^^ations to ji)i,L them. In turn, we are trying to learn how to work 
closely v;itii planners, architects, engineering designers, and managers 
in design companies so that what ha.i.-been learned by behavioral science 
researcher?; on building and environmental design will influence all 
sta^^es of the design process and thereby affect the final structure. 

In ourMoca-'ity we have also been helping in the planning and do- 
si^;niny; of a statu park by our enlightened state park dlrectoi. To show 
you our belief in the above approach, we dropped a hint about this 
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..iroject: co an elementary school with which we are working on nultiple 
talents. . "How about having your students help us in this project by 
•os^ng cheir planning talents?" In no tlrr.e they had a full bus load of 
thcir students in tuat state park, in the natural desert island setting. 
The students roanied .:ie park and then came back and gave us all kinds of 
ideas and advice tiiat adults might not have given. We do Kot deprive 
theni or doing these things. Tney helped figure out ways to develop the 
state park so that it will also well designed for young people. 
Viiis is Timch better than just 'uiving a 'few adults doing all the planning 
.aid tiien imposing their thinking on others who were not invited to par- 

0 

ti.cipate and v/iio had no representation. 

v;e have also had young students (even in the'second grade) work on 
tiio population explosion probjeni; the results have been fascinating. .1 
recently participated as a special coinmenter in a national conference on 
ti-.ta topic. The. kids immediately ab.-ndoned the main approach and assump- 
tions of adult research. Then they took other approaches which, in cer- 
tain' ways, are better for solving these problems than those used by 
adults who are already locked in on th^^ way to go about it. But 'the ' 
youth go at it in ways fnat adults do not; moreover, t-hey supplement the 
adult approaches, which is fortunate., We also learned not to. let adults 
interfere or they might stop thisi good work of the yovith— this we dis- 
covered when one ^"turned-on" class was asked to ^calk a problem over that 
night with their parents. The ne^t djy it was found that they had been 
"turned <)ff" very effectively at home. They had been told authoritatively 
either that there was no problem or that i'- was not yet their problem! 
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have also had young stuciciinuS v^cr;v c*": ancxpoxj.u'jion prcb.s.enis. 
^)nce again, they are very ready to tackle t.iis probleui whenever vje show 
the visdon to use thein as iinportant resources for new ideas and plans, 
uiaking decisions, solving problems in new ways. I will give you one of 
their ideas so you as adults can note how quickly you "tend to react 
negatively and attempt to dismiss their ideas as "no good.'* One way 
to solve the air pollution problen, they said, is to write a rule that 
all chimneys have to be capped and remain capped uncil what comes out is 
clean air. Meanwhile, the polluted air i^as to be kept inside by capping 
it in, which keeps the problem where it started instead of dumping it 
onto society. Isn't that interesting? };Ow would you like to work in 
Ko:r.e of the factories when they put a cap on the chimney? Then the fac- 
tor' really knows it has the responsibility of Cne problem- 

Youngsters can te asked how they like the design of their class^ 
rooTTi and to think of the ways this classroom cou]^ be improved. They 
will immediately start thinking and producing and will have a great ex- 
perience. Their ideas and suggestions .will invariably be stimulating 
and revealing. . 

Perhaps you should present them with your responsibilities and prob- 
lems in special education and receive all the fresh thinking and unexpect- 
ed help you might get from them. You could gat all this help free because 
tiiore are millions of students in classrooms. However, they are generally 
not productive in class because the system tells them that they are not 
supposed to produce until they are tl* rough hieh school or college » Up 
to that time, they are only supposed to be learners and have great awe • 



Lor v.-hat h.-s all ady been non'^ bv ^>n^^ t-c;. . • 

^ uc-cu .un,. ^uu-.ts; so ttiey are being nolded in 

an ••nv:e-tni" way. Tbas stops-thein from being productive, in school, 
even though they are quite ready to Join in-working on the proble.-:^ of 
today and to.orrov and in generating id.as. plans, design., suggestions, 
and revisions from the potential mindpower of their millions. 

Recently George Trieschmann coinpleted a dissertation under my 
Bup.rvision on. open vs. closed plan schools- t.c large open rooms with- 
ouL vails a., against the typical eggcarton design. It soon became ob- 
vloas thaL Che open-plan school allows much greater flexibility and a 
• lot more move:ncnt. Students can float around, drop out o. class, and 
'^""--'^'-^ '^^'^ observe without siiattering a class, 

' -P-ing ti.e door and noisily walking in 

and out on the hard floor covering. 

There are some sound problems in the open-plan class chat are 
different from what we .xpe.-ted. One problem is that students cannot 
hear, rather than that there is too much noise especially after c-^r- 
peting is installed and without walls to reflect the sound. Therefore, 
students tend to move in closer so that they can hear the teacher. In 
doing so. they often abandon the chairs and sit on the carpet around 
the teacher. Then the teacher, too, may abandon her chair, so they 
all sit or, Che carpeted, floor. The class becomes more relaxed and in- 
formal, drawing closer together and closer to its teacher. Thus, the 
unexpected feature of open-plan design is the improved communication; 
and closeress between to.-cher and students. 
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.•uiotaer ciissertatJion trii.y^ year n-y :j-i.air .-iCi-'Ori^iiia oi our '^r-^wp 
laves t:i[3a ted uhe complexity of orgarri^wtior.LAl cJ.inates, McDonald st:udi3i 
the relations between different dimensions of. the climate and the produc- 
tivity and effectiveness of people working in it . A recced dissertation 
by Eugene Secri3t now iu progress in our laboratoi-y analyzes how niuch 
each aspect, of the life history, each dimension ot the present organiza- 
tional climate, and each feature of the present architectural environr.ient 
contriuute to the productivity and effectiveness of the workers in each 
of several organizational settings. These bar;ic studies on the effects 
of environments should provide valuable clues as tc how we could create 
organizations and architectural facilities that are better designed for 
people to function effectively and fruitfully. 

U'^3ignir'^ Oi'ganizavionally for People 

One of the greatest challenges in the world is to design organiza- 
tions and organizational climates tiiat truly encourage people to fu)ic- 
tion V7ith full effectiveness and thereby live up to their ootentials. 
We hav3 a book nearly published entitled Climate for Creativity . 
Primarily, this book refers to organizational climates. The research 
answer to date is that~^^a need to search for a climate for creativity; 
almost everything we have seen and studied in organizations is not it. 

In counseling psychology j we are toying with the idea of not only 

\ 

assessing the potentialities of a person and helping him find a suitable 
career, but also, once h^ has decided upon his career^ to help in his 
crucial/decision of what organization to join in order to have that ca- 
reer unfold most effectively. ^Someone could have great potential lor a 
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.-v^-r. if ije f>oes into-- say, organization/, and stays there, he 

-'.in stiflG his whole career. Instead, if he -goes into, say, organi- 

he niinht do- nothing but grow and flourish his entire life." So 
vans, -counseiors to be able to understand this and to have techniques 
--haiv students to use both in choosing, a career and in choosing an 
.•.'fr.:rl.;-..it:lo!; for fulfilling that- career. 

■■--.n- putting the last touches on Climate for Creativity, I am 
to vrite another article or book called The Perils of the Creative 
■ I am confidant- that there will be a lot of empathy for 

•i- nevi one. it being a stimulating topic., Almost everyone feels like 
cr,..vt,i,,e subordinate and has experience! many of the' things described 
'.:ch as ti^e twelve- golden rules on how to kill creativity), but no one 
'^its that hii has done any of these things to anyone else. Yet from 
r -wn research findings and from those of others, I was led to write 
■;rt:ic.rc-, after a West Point leadership conference, entitled "Needed: 
aiders Wiuo Facilitate Creativity"; we apparently have only a precious ' 
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r have .said that organizations are at their^absolute best on very 
iCino nvztters, but often at their absolute worst on highly creative, 
ortant matters. How to troubleshoot the malfunctioning organization- 
and leader behaviors when creativity arises is the subject of another 
■spoctiv. article of mine. But who is there to do this troubleshooting 
each organization? 

r havo sketched a! ch_art a"bout incentive systems. It suggests that 
can get anger and pain from the organization, or the organization 
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can be happy with you, If;you are not very fruitful, you are likely to 
suffer a little pain^ from ^the organization's mild anger. Therefore you 
have to produce a little trlore to get out of trouble and hang; onto your 
job — but most people can d\ this , Then if you become more fruitful, you 
are more and more rewarded. However, you may soon find that beyond some 
point you start doing too much — 3.nd th^n the rew3.rds start to diminish. 
If you then work harder and do even more, you start getting into painful' 
rex^rard territory again. If you keep trying harder and producing more, 
the- organization makes things more, and more painful for you, so that 
eventually you and the organization have to part company. How can an 
organization be designed to. function so that when a highly fruitful per- 
son works for it, the organization can stand such fruitfulness and not 
merely tolerate but positively reward every increase in fruitfulness 
(as is described in the Parable of the Talents). 

Most 'companies have a triangular-shaped organizational chart, with 
several levels within the triangle. It is obvious from this shape that 
there is not room for everyone at the top. The greatest creative poten- 
tial in any organization is likely to be where the greatest number of 
minds are, which is usually at the bottom level. So in our educational 
system, the greatest creative potential is in the total group of teach- 
ers. Hov/ever, if you include the vast group of students as .part of the 
organization, then it is obvious that the greatest total potential crea- 
tive mindpower lies wiL!i them. 

If you can teach teachers to function effectively as catalysts for 
creativity in their students, so they spark creativity in their students. 
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we will admire you greatly. In fact, if you are doing it, you will be " 
such a rare bird thatVe will want to come and study you and the teach- 
ers that you produce. \ 

How to Kill Cr-eativity--TQ^ve Golden Rules 

Let me finish by lis tii^g^Twelve Golden Rules reflecting .what ve know 
about climate for creativity. \\Jnfo rtunately , what we kno^^ is that we 
do not have climates ideal for cre^ivyity^^ So these rules show what we 
have learned by studying existing organizat^iqns , which, is how to kill 
creativity. 

■ Y 

1. Assume there is only one intelligence or academic type of 
talent, only one type of giftedtiess (and thereby do not let 
any creative talents function—schools have been good at this). 

2. As supervisors or teachers, ignore scientific research results 
about creative talents. 

3. Teach the best and-shoot the rest! 

4. Keep doing what was done to your ideas— and even do it more so. 

.5. Be, very human— react quickly and negatively to new ideas. 

6. If you don't unders tand ' it , oppose it. 

7. Keep, the rule going: "The more highly creative the idea, the 
more likely it will be in trouble." 

8. Fail to try opportunities— which is better than to try oppor- ■ 
tunitxes and maybe fail. ^ 

9. Organize creatives in (under your controls)-or organize them 
out, i.e., ostracize them. 

10. Design all possible features into an organization that stifle 
or kill creativity, 

anrideJs^"^'^ negative incentive system for creative persons 
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12. Jealously guard and keep the prerogative only to yourself to 
plan," to think, and to create. In other words, reserve the 
right to be the only tal-?nted person around and' don' t ■ let any- 
one else display any of their talents — at least, not to any 
noticeable or threatening degree. 
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PRECISION TEACHING: A SYSTEM FOR CLASSROOM EVALUATION 

Thomas C. Lovitt' 



That some type of measurement is necessary in education is becoming 
more and more obvious. For, unless teachers measure what they profess 
to teach, they will never know what they have taught tc .whom,' Further- 
more, unless administrators receive such data from their teachers, they 
will be unable to evaluate then accurately. 

Apart from these fundamental reasons for measurement, data are be- 
ing demanded more and more by the public. Today is the "age of account- 
ability." No longer can schools pass levies without a raajor-ef fort. 
People want to ^know what their monies are buying. They want to know 
whether the schools being built are functional and if the high teachers' 
salaries given have an impact on the development of children. 
I The government is beginning to take a closer look at education and 
•the expenditures they allocate to education. One example is the govern- 
ment's concern over the Head Start program. The government , asked the 
Hestinghouse Corporation and the University of Ohio to evaluate these 
efforts. The subsequent evaluation seemed to indicate that many Head 
Start programs had little effect on preschool-age children. 
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A few years ago, there would not 'have been evaluations of such pro- 
gra-^^s/ In the early sixties, money was more abundant; a simple request 
for money was enough to receive a grant. The educational enterprise 
would not have been asked to substantiate its progress to any great 
extent. 

Today, whether we advocate measurement or not is academic, because 
more and more evaluations viU occur. That the involvement of measure- 
ment is on the increase is not disturbing; the concern is for. the type 
of. measurement that can be recommended. Ordinarily, educational , mea- 
surement has consisted of the administration of an intelligence test, 
aptitude test, or achievement test. This type of measurement could be 
characterized as being indirect^ irifrequent^ and expensive. 

These tests are often only indirectly related to the behavior that 
is to be measured. If,- for example, shoe-tying or table manners are the 
behaviors to be investigated, a Social Adjustment Scale is sometimes 
scheduled. Or, if descriptive language is the behavior to be measured, 
a standardized language test is occasionally arranged. If reading or 
math are the behaviors of concern, an achievement test may be given. 
When certain standardized tests are administered, it is often assumed 
that the behavior being taught is the same as that being measured. Ob- 
viously, this could be an erroneous belief. 

Furthermore, when standardized tests are used to assess behavior, • 
they are infrequently administered. Achievement tests, for example, 
are given once or twice a year. Two intelligence tests could be .given 
in six years. Compared to this, cooks, bartenders, and sportsmen mea- 
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sure more often. More measurement is used to bake <,;,ln,nn ' • 

"n*-u Lo DaKe salmon,, mix martir.is, 

and play golf than to educate children. ' 

This type of measurement is also expensive, because, in order co 
■administer many intelligence or achievement tests, the administrator ' - 
must take special courses. Generally, graduate courses concerned with • 

the administration of the WISC, Stanford-Binet , or other psychometric 
instruiTients are provided. 

The principles of precision teaching offer an alternative approach 
to measuremant-measurement chat is direct/- frequent, and inexpensive. 
Direct, in that the first dictum of precision teaching is to "say it 
like it is." If the behavior of concern is naming letters, blends, or 
nouns, these behaviors should be measured. There would be no need for 

an achievement or aptitude test, 

/ 

/ . ■ . ' 

Precision teaching advocates recomnend that frequent measures o;" 

behavior be. obtained. Performance sometimes varies over a period of time 
therefore, any single measure may not provide an accurate , description of 
someone's behavior. Important educational decisions, such as whether to 
skip a child a grade or to place him in a special education class, should 
not be based on a single assessment of behavior. 

Precision teaching techniques are inexpensive. Teachers can mea- 
sure performance without costly materials or extra courses. They need 
only a pencil, paper, and a few basic notions about observing and chart- 
ing. Indeed, children, even professors, can use precision teaching tech- 
niques to measure behavior. 

Once £ behavior has been defined, it must be counted each day for 
a period. Qf time, if, for example, the teacher is recording the tir_es 
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a child hits another child from 9:00 to 10:00, he would mak^u »a iark each 
time the child hit someone, then divide the total by 60, r..is figure 
would be th;e rate of the child's hits per 3in jte, This rat.:, then 
plotted m chart 'paper, V/hen academic behavijrs are assess-ic two daily 
razes are obtained, one pertaining to correct answers and cm-, to errors. 

This form of direct, frequent, and inexpensive measurczsnt furnish- 
es -he te:acher with vital information about his class — the -^ay he and" 
his stuG^nts interact , whether he is, or is not successful. Although 
there are numerous ways in which these data assist teachers to explain 
events in their classes, five exanples only will be dlscussr-d, 

One function of measurement is that the teacher can learn about 
kimself. Such an exainple is a project conducted by a sixtr- ;rad-5 teach- 
er. Her concern was the number of times she related to her pupils; she 
vranted to know the number of times each day she interacted . • :h them 
regarding nonschool topics. A nonschool topic was, for exam ie, a dis- 
cussion V Ith a boy regarding his last week's fishing trip, ■ a talk with 
a pirl ah 01 : her plans for the coming weekenc., 

Duri*^ the first phase of this project, the teacher simply ::ieasured 
the eyr^t: : to which she interacted winh pupils; no attempt was ma ae to 
alzex : r te at which this behavlcr occurred,* She measured th-c hehav- 
i r the r t ,l1 school day — 250 minutes. (The length of the obser- ation 
period i::, ... ted on the chart by the record floor j the broken lin, that 
extends fro: uhe riite .004. The record floor is determined by . ^iing 
one by the length of the session, In this case 1 -t 250 = .004.' .ne 
interaction was tallied each time she talked wirh a different p 
If she talked with one pupil, then talked with aim again, only tally 
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.would be made. 'Hiroughout this phase, her median rate of interacting 
was .036, or about nine engagements per day~250 x .036 = 9 (see Fig. 1) 
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f?:^'. ^— /■^eas;i>^e;;,&vjt 0/ teacher' interaction with pupils • 

Throughout the second phast^ a contingency was arranged. This con- 
• tingency specified that, if her interacting rate was above .11. then the 
next lay she would be allowed a full half-hour lunch period. Otherwise, 
she Kouldhave to eat in 15 minutes, leave the lunchroom, and return to 
her classroon,. This rate of .11 was based on the total membership of 
her class; if she contacted all 27 members of her class in a day. the'- 
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rnle would be .11 (27 -i- 250 = .11). ■ The data from chis second phase 
indicate that on 16 days she was success ful— all 27 members of her class 
were; contacted at least once. The median interaction rate during this 
second phase vis .11. 

Other teacher behaviors that could be assessed would be the fre- 
qviency that reprimands or compliments are dispensed or the number of 
pages or problems that are avSsigned each day. Teachers could also mea- 
sure one of their behaviors, such as giving praise, along with a pupil 
behavior, such as oral reading. By manipulating the teacher's behavior, 
the instructor could determine whether that behavior influenced the 
pupil ^s performance. 

A second way in which data may be used is to evaluate vario as 'In*- 
structional techniques and procedures. In one project, the purpose was 
to determine the effect of verbalizing math problems prior to making a 
wriften response. This experiment was composed of three phase's. 

During the first phase, the pupil was assigned 20 math problems of 

i 

the type □ - 2=6. He was simply instructed to write down his an-- 
swers. After the session he was thanked and sent back to his class; no 
additional feedback -i^r- consequence was provided. 

rnroughout the second phase of the study, the boy was again given 
a sheet of 20 problems daily of the same class as before. Now, however, 
he \jas asked to verbalize the problem and the answer prior to writing 
his answer. Following this phase, the conditions were arranged as they 
had been in the first phase. The pupil again simply wrote down his an- 
swer; he was not required to verbalize the problem. 
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The results of this project indicated that during the firs t^ yliase, 
the pupil's median correct rate ^^^as 3.5 responses per minute, while his 

.r.o.Ilai; error rate was 1S,0 per :^i-nute. Tnroughout the second phase, 
when he verbalized the problem P^ior to answering it, his median correct 
rate was 9.0 and his median err^^^ rate was 2,5. In the final phase, 
when verbalization was no longer required, his median correct rate rose 
to 18.0 answers per minute, anc^ ^Us error race fell to .5 responses per 

.minute (see Fig. 2). 
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A three-phase experiment such as. the above could be used to evalu- 
^,^atG a number of teaching' aids , During the first: phase, performance could 
be meas?ired without an aid cr instructional device; then, throughout the 
second phase, the aid would be scheduled. Finally, if the pupil's per- 
formance improved an the second phase, a th.-'.rd phase would be scheduled 
to determine if the improved performance would maintain itself once the 
aid was withdra\>m. Using such a three--phase design, instructional aids 
such as the number line, abacus, a;*d color cues could be evaluated. 

A third way in which data can serve the teacher is to determine 
the effects of sol^e contingency or rule on pupil perf ormaace . T^-iachers 
often arrange such relationships as, ''If your work is finished; then you 
can go out for recess," The effects of such contingencies are, however, 
rarely measured. 

A project illustrating how an arranged or contingent evejit can^be 
evaluated dealt with a boy^s saying r.asty words. During the first phase 
of the project, the teacher simply recorded the rate at which this be- 
havior occurred. She counted each nasty word episode throughout the en-- 
tire school day — 330 minutes. The data revealed that t'he rate at which 
thes^ utterances occurred ranged from .0 to ,03 (10 per day). 

The teacher- had obser.ved during the first phase that the subject 
often asked his friend, Curtis, whether;, he liked him or not. Curtis was 
very matter-of-^f act ; if the subject was "good," he reported that; if 
"bad," that also was revealed. The teacher made use of this iaforma- 
•cion throughout l^i modification phase o^ the project. She consulted 
Curtis and told him that each time the subject uttered one of his sayings, 
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Curtis was to go to him, tell him he did not like to be near him when 

he said "_ /' and leave, Curtis was also told that if, after a. - 

period, the subject came to him and spoke of something "socially accept- 
able," he was to return to his seat behind the subject. 

The data throughout the modification phase indicated that Curtis 's 

withdrawing, contingent ona nasty conxnent , was a successful arrangement. 

On some days only one occurrence of the nasty talk wcs recorded (.003), 

and on most days no infractions were recorded. Only on one day, during 
•the modification period, was the rate as high as .008 (three incidents). 

On that day, the subject was provoked by a new classmate (see Fig. 3). 
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By using a similar design, a nuiTjber of consequences arranged by 
school personnel could be evaluated. By scheduling first a phase without 
the contingency, then one where a consequence is arranged, the effective- 
ness- of contingent praise, tokens, or leisure time could be evaluated, 

A fourth way in which r.>easurement may serve, school personnel is co 
facilitate communicarion between the tea'^.her and the administration. 
Often principals or directors of special education are more 'concerned 
with overall group performance than with the be-havior of specific pupils. 
In the. example project, correct rate ranges and medians and error rate 
ranges and medians are provided for a group of nine children in a re- 
medial reading class, „. These datk represent the pupils' performance 
from the programed Sullivan reading series (see Fig, 4) , 

In the first phase, the children were in a remedial reading class. 
While in this class they were taught a number of self-management , skills , 
such as how to correct their answers, count the number of correct and 
error responses, calculate the amount of time they \-7ere engaged in the 
program, calculate correct and error rate, plot these rates, and evaluate 
their daily performances. Then, in the second phase of the project, 
they were r^t.t'rned to their regular class roons. \fhile in their class- 
rooms they, continued to work in >the Sullivan program, employing many of 
the self-management procedures, learned '^in the remedial classroom. In 
the third phase, the remedial cla^s was used as a contingency, If a 
pupil^s correct and error -rates for a given day met certain specifica- 
tions, he could go hack to the remedial class and play with various 'toys 
or games , . . . ■ 
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^!^pt^ performance from Sullivan reading series 



Although no individual performance is raflected'in these charts, 
such ^;roup data provide the principal or the special education director 
with the general trend of a class. Group decisions, then, can be Biade 
on ihe basis of these data, such as whether to eajbll another - child in 
uui class or wiiether to provide the teacher with an aide or special 
equipment;. 

Another. way that data-may serve the teacher is to assist him to 
communicate with parents. Confrontations with parents, particularly 
parents of exceptional children, can be traumatic. Often, there are 
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few positive comments the teacher can make about a child in special 
education. Many parents have heard such coininents as their child hits 
too much or does not read enough all too often. However, if direct and 
continuous measurements are kept, steady progress over a period of time 
can be seen; furthermore, the measurements are less prone to elicit sub- 
jective or emotional responses from either the teacher or the parent. 

The form shown here is a portion of the communication system that 
we use at the Curriculum Research Classroom of the Experimental Education 
Unit to communicate with parents (see Fig. 5), Although numerous inter- 
views with parents precede sending out such a" chart, the form shown here 
is one that is sent home each week. The summary sheet simply indicates 
the correct and error rate for each program the child is working on. 

Your child's progress for the past week is suinmarized below. 
Please come in to the classroom at any time if you would like to see 
what your child is worl'-^.ng on and charts of his daily performance. 

Correct Rate Error Rate 

Oral Reading 

Phonics 

Spelling 

Addition 

Subtraction 

{ 

New Programs : 
Comments : 



Fig. 5 — Pupil progress atmrnarvf sheet for parents 
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The special education director or principal can play an extremely 
important part in maintaining such a measurement system. One way to 
promote measurement would be to request that data be kept. Some prin- 
cipals, when presenting the notion of measurement to their teachers, 
offer it in the same way they would describe a new pKonics method or a 
nex>7 way to teach language. It is often presented as another technique, 
another gimmick. When teachers hear this kind of a presentation, many 
say, "Well, measurement is the thing this year. It was Words-in-Color 
last year; I wonder what it'll be next year/* It is very doubtful that 
many teachers, if the presentation is of this type, will actually take 
up the challenge, get out their pencils and charts, and begin measuring. 
None of us is any more precise than we have to be; therefore, measure- 
ment should be presented as a necessity, not as an option. To a great 
extent, teachers should be allowed to teach what they want, the way they 
believe it should be taught. They should, however, be required to mea- 
sure that which they profess to teach t 

A second way a principal or special education director could main- 
tain a measurement system would be to reinforce teachers for measuring. 
Often, principals seem to reinforce teachers for quiet rooms, attractive 
bulletin boards, and detailed lesson plans. Teachers and teaching would 
improve were administrators to, instead, reinforce teachers for using 
measurement. 

The final and most important way that an administrator could main- 
tain such a system would be to use measurement himself. Principals, for 
example, could measure teacher, pupil, or parent contacts, interactions 
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"Uh »„ciU.^. ,ers„.n»i. ana calls „ .K. 

aonal susgestions. If „ade by administrators or the lay public, often 
dlroctl, involva classroot, teachers, .n^atevar tha suggastlon, in tha 
final analysis its implementation is generally up to tha teacher. This 
is certainly the case whan .eas„re.a„t is concerned. The teacher should 
not be the only one to measure, however, became principals, directors 
Of pupil personnel, parents, professors, and everyone concerned with 
the school process should measure. 

The alternatives to an educational syste. based on .easure„ent are 

o-ous. Without measurement, educators are at th. .ercy of .iCovers. 

Haffertys, Bettelheims. and their Und. Without continuous and direc- 

measurement, educational change will continue to be based on folUore, 

whim, and speculation. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SERVICE AGENCIE: 



Jack W. Birch* 



Three new accountability processes Pirr^ on.^ • 

y processes are emerging, to my knowledge. 

You may be aware of others Tf qo t v,^ u 

ocners. if so, I hope they can be described in 

later discussion. 

The one tha. is being .al.ed about .oat i. called performance con- 
tracing. Almost everyone has heard about the Te.xarRana contract with 

the U.S. Office of Education and the private f-" m ^^ 

Piivdi-e i_rm, Dorsett Educational 

.sys.e^. T,.e oMecciv. of ..e contr.c.d performance is „ prevent 
^.opou.3 in local .chooi s.sre™ .y increasing r,.. sc.ooX achievement oi 
academically retarded pupils. 

The first test results on Texarkana's guaranteed perfo«.„ce pro- 
ject Showed achievement ,ai„s lor the students and profits for Dorsett. 
T... results fro. the standardised tests administered after 60 If the 80 
..ours Of prescribed instruction confirmed evideac. of the earlier spot- 
eheck. students iia. ^ined 2.2 grade levels in reading and 1.. in math- 
ematics. The drop„„= rate for the program has heen lo„. Starting „ith 
^00 students, onl, f.ur youngsters had left the contracted prograt, com- 
pared to 75 in a coii-ro] group. 
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Xeanvr.ixe, Dorc-eti entered ir.io anocher guara-teed performance con- 
nracc wici. Texarksna ' s Model Cities program. That firm is supplying 
basic aduit education to more than 100 actual dropouts. Dorsett will be 
paid $200 for each student who passes a general education high school 
equivalency test the first time around. They will be paid nothing if 
students do not pass, and something less than the maximum if they pass 
the second tine around. 

Dorsett uses leisure and tangible prizes like transistor radios as 
incentives. Teachers who do well may opt to get company stock. The 
company relies heavily on audio-visual teaching machines. 

Another and perhaps m.ore comprehensive test of accountability, or 
paym.ent on the basis of performance for delivering instruction, is in 
the making right now in San Diego, California. Ttie school board has 
signed a contract with McGraw-Hill's Educational Development laboratory 
to improve language skills and reading levels . for some 9660 minority 
children. The contract with the educational development laboratory is 
tor l.A million dollars; it calls for instructional materials, Inservice 
teacher training, and consultation. 

As another example, the state of Virginia has planned to fund con-- 
tracts with private firms along the line of the Texarkana accountability 
project to raise educational levels of disadvantaged children, chiefly 
black children. ^Fhe contract would be let by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and contracts would be signed with firms guaranteeing to upgrade 
achievement for specific time spans upon penalty of foregoing payment. 
Underlying the VirgiLnia plan seen^ to be concern with the flow of whites 
from public to private schools. Wliite parents are claiming that the 
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influx of black pupils with low achievement has lowered the quality of 
public schools. The state of Virginia is seeking ..deral funding, at 
least in the beginning stages of this contract. 

Performance contracts have reached the coll.-:ge level, too. Twelve 
faculty members at John Tyler Community College in Chester, West Virginia, 
have signed performance agreements specifying that their teaching will 
produce specific, measurable results in their students. Each of the 
teachers agreed that he would be able to produce evidence that the stu- 
dents in his class could master the objectives of the ::ourse. The 
twelve teachers are members of the Humanities Department; and only those 
faculty ^.embers in the department who participate in the program will be 
eligible for sp.'cial salary increments. 

A second accountability process is the voucher plan. Although, the 
system was designed primarily for elementary school children, it could 
be adapted to any school program, including all kinds of special educa^ 
tion programs. The voucher' system could operate on a sliding scale, with 
low-income students receiving vouchers worth considerably .ore tixan middle- 
or high-income students. This would act as an incentive for schools to 
enroll more low-income students, because they get paid more for them. 

In order to qualify as a voucher institution, the school would be 
required first to charge no tuition other than the voucher; second, to 
admit ail who a..ly as long as space is available; third, to operate with- 
out discrimination by-race or other factors; and' fourth, the school would 
be required to disclose a wide variety of infonnation about school opera- 
tions to the voucher agency auc to the public. Some kind of local agency. 



perhaps the school board, would receive the funds from federal or s:.^te 
government and issue the vouchers. 

Under another modification of the voucher system, everyone would re- 
ceive vouchers worth the same amount of money-- a free narkei iiystem. In 
either case, parents would be given a wide choice of schools, buL schjols 
would have relatively small choice as to the pupilLs they took. Undi: r a 
voucher 3y.stem, parents who did not like the practices in one school sys- 
tem could simply withdraw their children and enroll them in another school 
n:ore suited to their particular educational philosophy. 

The Catholic parochial schools are interested in a voucher approach, 
too. A National Catholic Education Association report released to the 
press just at the time of their state convention in May showed that 
twenty-three states have some form of law for state aid to parochial 
schools, and twenty-five have legislation either before the legisla.::ure 
or Deing considered for future introduction. Major victories were scored 
for state support of Catholic education in Connecticut, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island in 1969. Proposed laws are mostly for the purchase of services or 
for a tuition voucher system. 

Pennsylvania's Governor Shafer has signed legislation alloca: ig 14 
percent of that state's 18 percent sales tax on cigarettes for pur; lase 
of educational service from nonpublic schools. Pennsylvania is curxent- 
ly providing 4.8 million dollars to purchase service from nonpublic 
schools. They money will be used to pay teachers' salaries, for texts, 
and for other materials of instruction Pennsylvania's law is now be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court for a constitutionality test. 
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This purch.s. of s.rvic. fro. parochial school.. Ilk, 
sche.es l„„,„i„, ,,^,,„, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

r..n, l„.„u,,, , ru.il.e„r„. kin. of ..ccounraMlUy . r, 

= s sop>,ls„catod rh„ r„e performance conrract approach; the .a»e can 

be said for any voucher scheme proposed so far. 

The third accountability process being discussed is based on a con- 
cept called educational auditing. This plan calls for assigning an edu- 
cational expert, or auditor to analyze a riven rrogra-n a^ fr • 

J t-uv<_ii i-iuyi^m as It IS going on. 

•n-- audit .s tailored to the program. The focu.s is on being sure that 
^i- program's objectives are defined operationally and in measurable 
'-r... The auuxtor then maintains a continuing surveillance on the output 
e: th. project in relation to its costs and objectives. This approach 
l.as not yet really been applied, but some talk has gone on about it in a 
number of professional organizations and in the U.S. Office of Education. 
It would be in a sense a projection, or a redefinition and extension, of 

project, monitor pattern now operative in the Office of Education, 
•-hough on a much .ore substantial scale. It would be much .ore inten- 
sive and much more structured than the project monitor pattern. 

Don Davies has said that "accountability will soon replace rele- 
vance as the in word amongst educators. I hope this is a reliable tip 
• for two reasons. First, along with most people, I am stuffed to the 

.y-balls With relevance, irrelevance, semirelevance and pseudorelevance 
• for people, programs, projects, and promises. Second, end more important, 
accountability. I Hope, will be more tha/an in word, more than just a 
current fashion in semantics. I hope" it will be an operative concept.' a 
ER|c ^'"''^ ' """^^^^ ^''-t too many schoolmen have 



coo long rejected; nar.ely, chtr notion that schooJ.s c.id colleges should 
shoulder the responsibility for the learning successes or failures of 
their students. This concept of accountability calls for a revamping 
of some of our thinking about the roles of educational personnel in edu- 
cational institutions at all levels . It links student performance with 
teacher performance; it implies precise educational goals. It forecasts 
the neasurement of achievement. It means, in effect, that schools and 
colleges will be judged by how they perfot^nij not by what they proirlse. 
it means shifting primary learning responsibility from the student to 
the schools." 

According to Davies , "the word accountability can be interpreted 
in several ways. For instance, there is such a thing as accountability 
to taxpapers; there is such a thing as accountability to the Congress 
and the state and local legislative bodies. I have no objection' to 
making the schools accountable to taxpayers or legislators, but 1 am 
talking about another type of accountability , the kind that holds teach- 
ers, aides, principals, superintendents, and school board members ac- 
countable for the educational achivivement^ of all of their clients: 
those who come to school well prep^i*: Lu internalize its benefits and 
those who have nothing in their backgrounds that would equip them for a 
successful learning experience. We are moving, moving toward making 
teacher training institutions and local school districts accountable 
to the community for the quality of i:d .ic. clonal services delivered and 
making teachers accountable for wna: children learn." 

This, I submit, has some reiat ..onshij) to what American education 
is all about. The topics in the t i .:-ni seemed to me to focus too 



::.uch on vnerc services cor:, fron, Di.cr . puo i i. or privaLe agencies. 
wouiu .a.ier if t;.ar were roa. ly .i.e o.ly concern. 1. .oulo be a :o: 
easier i: ti:at were .-vcn the rr.ain concern, but thac uin.cnsion is far 
:ro~. tiie only one. 

■mere are many nger.cies tnat are not easily classified as public 
or private; canu ic is j-eCting inore and more uifiiculL to distinguish 
ar.ong the~. For insianc, the federally supported eJucational labora- 
tories now join in partnership with n:ajor publishing conr.anies and can 
share in tiie royalties of sales of instructional :natorials. When this 
occurs, the Une between public and private agencies has hecop.e ■•ery, 
very iuzzy . 

We are only now beginning to see the entrance of tiie private sector 
into the education of i.andicapped and normal children. Ti,e encourage- 
ment of such noves can con.e from the U.S. Congress. Let me call your 
attention to comprehensive federal legislation now pending on something 
that is going to be very iiuportanC to a.; 1 of you as well as all general ' 
educators: that is what is being called "early childhood services." 
There are a number of House versions; but House Resolution 16265, which 
is sponsored by Representative Gerald Ford, n Republican from the state 
of Michigan and the House minority leader, seems to have ma.jor backing 
for ins passage. 

Its sponsors suggest that this legislation will spur the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive network of oar.W childhood services to meet the 
national needs. The legislation seeks to strengthen the new Office of 
Child Development. U would consolidate all early childhood education 



prcgra-s into this new federal agency, the Ofiici:^ of Child Develop-.enc . 
Kobert Mitchell, vho is a Republican Representative fro~ Illinois, re- 
cently stated on the House floor that the eventual annuai cost of such 
chile development services vould reach $22 billion by 1975. Mitchell 
has called for federal help in purnp-pr iming such services by the private 
sector. A concept underlying the whole approach i3 that all parents 
would pay as much as they are able of the costs of services used by 
tneir children. The sliding fee scale proposed in the bill assures this. 
It would also mean that the ovenvhe Iming proportion of federal funds 
will be used to enable econoniically disadvantaged children to partici- 
pate in early childhood programs. 

The Republican party strategy appears to be to encourage private 
enterpriee, entrepreneurs, worRing mothers, unions, and semipublic in- 
stitutions, such a.i hospitals ,^ to provide services. Such private 9hild 
care centers would be required to meet the same high stahdards"~~a-^-rc-' - 
vail for public and private? nonprofit programs. 

Almost as if to answer the national need, a large-scale early 
childhood development franchise operation has appeared on the scene. 
The Dunbar Franchise Corporation, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, for example, 
calls for entrepreneur's "to profit handsomely by being among the first 
to meet this critical and expanding national , need,- with our team of in- 
ternationally respected educators at your side.** 

The franchise calls for a $27,000 investment for a turnkey facility, 
which the franchisers say is valued at approximately $150,000. By a 
turnkey facility is meant one that is fully leady for operation when the 



workers leave Che s.ite, witi-, everyching in it but the people. The fran- 
chise companies are saying they are prepared to offer a completely oper- 
ational setup. There are at -least three such companies now in operation 
nationally, ah of then have outstanding, nationally recognized profes- 
•siunal educators and scholars as consultants. They have designed the 
programs, and they are there to train the supervisors and .personnel . 
This represents a real private enterprise approach to the last frontier 
of American public education, the teaching of preschool-age^ children^ 
H -seems to me that ther. is hard evi<f.nce tliat the trend is toward ex- 
panding educational services from private agencies.. We are all familiar 
vith the traditional services that have been purchased from the private 



.sector. 



; Publishing houses supply textbooks. We buy instructional materials 

and movies from the private sfector. In education , ^,ave always bought 
Lousing and instructional facilities from the private sector. Food ser- 
vices and transportation are commonly bought from private firms. 

The move new, though, is toward the purchase of something much more 
fundamental. It is^toward the purchase of educational diagnosis a^yd in- 
struction itself. This is the new move I refer ;o when I say we are 
moving toward the' private sector in the purchasing of services. 

The Nixon Administration's desire to build accountability for 
learning into school systems is a matter nobody can. fail to applaud. 
Also, nobody can deny that it looks like such a trend would suggest 
the development of a new behavior • industry .X The new industry would 
train teachers and paraprofessionals : train thera to motivate, guide, 
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and measure learning. It would advise and monitor school systems. Per- 
haps there is no other way if we are really going to improve the schools 

A very good friend and colleague from whom I have learned a great 
deal, Dr. Godfrey D. Stevens, reminded me not long ago that we have 
never known a teacher to be charged .by a pupil or a parent with mal- 
practice. And only very rarely have known a teacher to be charged 
with incompetence by fellow teachers or supervisors. Now, we speculate, 
perhaps that is because we really have no useful standards for judging 
the product when we accept delivery of the most important services of 
all — instructional services — from public or private sources. 



CON,CLUDING REMARKS 
Melton C. Martinson 



F share the concerns that a number of you have indicated in terms 
o( how change takes place- vxi thin any organization or group. Now I have 
sojnc rather specific reactions related to accountability and the neces- 
sity for it . 

Ask yourself one rather specific question: Did I contribute to the 
probletw we have just discussed or did I contri,bute to the solution? If 
wo vere to subject our ovti behavior during the last few days to the same 
kind of scrutiny or accountability that we are suggesting other people" 
subject themselves to, wliat- kind of data would we get? In other words, 
ivr.- nvmy of us will exercise the luxury of leaving this meeting today, 
and going hack and complaining about it some:,-^me in the future when', in 
/act, we had numerous opportunities over the past few days to initiate 
and participate in doing something about it. . ' 

it, in fact, I as an outsider were to judge our concern with the 
probier-; to which we are addressing ours elves by the degree of partlcl- . 
pation within this room as compared to that of the general congregation 
of the conference, I would see a very poor representation of our concern 
vith tkosa problems. If. in fact. I were going to collect data on the 
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kind of participation from the concerned people in this room, I would 
have Rome rather definite concerns about the legitimacy of some of the 
things we have said. As I indicated to quite a number of you last night, 
I share the concern for^ the apathy and psychological detachment that is 
quite common in professional meetings of this kind, 

I would like to make an analogy relating to the unfortunate occa-- 
sion several years ago when. Martin Luther King was assassinated. We 
happened to be participating in a meeting in Washington, D.C, at the 
time, \n\en the meeting became rather disrupted, as you recall, you 
could observe some interesting behavior on the part of many of the pro- 
fessional people gathered in that room. We persisted i in talking about 
learning and the management of behavior, I suspect that we were so much 
engrossed in talking about yesterday's research and theorizing in what 
might be the case tomorrow that today was right outside the door and we 
did not know what to do with it, ' • 

The reason this occurred to me is that the University of Oregon, 
as is the case at a number of other institutions, is not presently hav- 
ing classes. The students and faculty are gathered together in open 
discussions to specify the issues and then to arrive at some resolutions, 
so that we can reenter the more formal educational process, one hopes, 
on a much more substantive basis. Many of my thoughts of past days 
were over on- the campus; but here 1 was, sitting in this room listening 

Classes were suspended after the killing of four students at 
Kent State University by National Guardsmen, 

O 

EKLC 
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to people talking. I inust admit to an active curiosity as to what was 
going on in the "outside world." 

In terms of some of the remarks that have been made, I think that 
we come to meetings such as this far too concerned with having people 
provide answers for us. I would suggest that too frequently there are 
two naive groups of people in colleges and universities. The first 
group consists of those faculty members who think their mission in life 
is merely to provide answers for people. It seems their most critical 
concern should be, rather, to get people to ask questions in the first 
place, to engage in an orderly process to develop and decide between 
alternatives— i.e., to equip them to arrive at their own answers in a 
rational, problem-solving fashion. Too frequently, as consultants 
traveling across the country, we duplicate the first group's attitude 
under the guise of consultation. To get back to colleges and univer- 
sities, I am convinced that the second group of naive people consists ' 
of those students who are willing to let the faculty get away with that 
kind of foolishness. 

The question I would ask again, if you were collecting accounta- 
bility data on this conference, is. What percentage of your time did 
you spend interacting professionally with resource personnel or other 
colleagues? Be honest. Mentally chart your involved behavior, mat 
contributions have you made to this rational, problem-solving process? 

Student participation is excellent. However, I see little point 
in having students operate as a separate group. The organization of this 
institute, in fact, is diametrically opposed to that. Your student rep- 
resentatives spent a year organizing this conference. The intent of 
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the short presentations, with each speaker given about twenty minutes, 
was to present varying views related to each area. More in-depth inter- 
change was to be carried on in the afternoon discussion groups. The 
students planned for an integral involvement of all groups. 

The critical "business of the day" was to be transacted in the dis- 
cussion groups. I would wager that the participation of concerned people 
in those discussion groups would be about the same percentage as the con- 
gregation we have represented here_ this morning. Back to my basic query, 
Where were we when the war was going on? 

My response tc that question would take me back to my experience in 
Washington. We hav. an unfortunate tendency to spend too much'time talk- 
ing about yesterday' 3 research and dreaming and theorizing about tomorrow, 
when in many cases are ill equipped to do business today. 

This conference^ unfortunately, is not much different. We, in es- 
sence, did that very ching. We gather together at the end to talk about ■ 
what might hava been, when yesterday we did not enter actively into' a 
process for which many of us are responsible. 

In conclusion, I would welcome any suggestions you may have in terms 
of the development of a prototype model for a national Consortium pro- 
ject. On that, I would say that we are in what I would call a, "put up 
or shut up" position. We have every opportunity to interject our ideas 
and make any suggestion that we think is reasonable, that would have 
some positive impact on the characteristics or efficiency of our train- 
ing programs. There is no distinction made between staff and students. 

I would strongly encourage you to send in any of these suggestions. 
If you have some that you do not send in, and your suggestion does not 



happen, it is your own fault; so do not complain to somebody next year 
because it did not happen. 

I have appreciated the courtesy and contributions of the partici- 

4 

•pants. I would like to recognize the contribution of the speakers an<i 
discussion leaders for providing the opportunity for a very productive 
interchange. We at the University of Oregon hope you will stop back. 
I will quote from Cervantes' Don Quixote, having to do with Don Quixote's 
man servant going off into the dusk tc .1 "that whici. no man could do 

or_him." Cervantes' literary imagery may be misleading, but wVhave ' 
the same problem in a sense. •. .e each must go off into the night to do 

'What no nian can do for us, and .hat no consortium, i- it. if, can do 

'^or us- either. 
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